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“Oh! You'll Get There All Right 


—With That Reo!” 


A CERTAIN LADY—you know a large 
percentage of Reo owners and drivers are 
women—a certain Reo Lady was making a 
long, cross-country trip accompanied by 
three other ladies. 


WEATHER WAS AWFUL—-no other word 
would describe it. Roads accordingly. 


AT MANY PLACES there were detours 
where modern roads were being built. 


YOU KNOW THE KIND—a mile to the 
south, then a mile to the west, north a 
mile again to the main road. 


HEAVY TRAFFIC on what was never a 
road, but only a trail, cut ruts hub-deep 
in the slippery clay and sticky mud. 


AND IN THE RUTS were chuck-holes 
that, concealed from view by mud and 
slush, had to be ever guarded against. 


TO HIT ONE at speed were to throw the 
passengers out of the seats. To drive at 
more than a snail’s pace were to take risks. 


TO MAKE MATTERS WORSE, she 
frequently had to drive off the road and 
into the ditch in order to pass other cars 
that were hopelessly stalled. 


AT TIMES OUR LADY was dismayed by 
the look of things ahead, and as she plowed 
through, drip-pan awash and gears in low, 
she would stop and ask other wayfarers 
if it was any worse ahead. 


INVARIABLY—so fond are most folk 
of imparting bad news!—they would say, 
“Oh, yes—what you have gone through is 
good beside that next clay hill!’ 


THEN, CRITICALLY LOOKING at the 
car, the informant would exclaim confi- 
dently, ““But you'll get through all right— 
with that Reo!”’ 


EVERY ONE SHE ASKED knew the Reo 
on sight—and every one voiced the con- 
viction that, with her Reo, she’d get 
through all right regardless of how great 
the distance or how bad the roads. 


AND SHE DID, which is merely to chron- 
icle what every Reo owner knows and 
every owner of every other car concedes. 


YOU’LL ALWAYS GET THROUGH— 
if you have a Reo. 


“THERE ARE LOTS of good automobiles 
—but the man who owns a Reois lucky.’’ 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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LESS LAND AND MORE MONEY 


more income than the average—this is 
ord of a Warren county, lowa, farm. 
rd that makes the investigator look 
onder what has happened to.that theory 
, eger the farm the bigger .the profits. 
Has 1 small farm been under-estimated? Has 
g of size of business in farming been 
erdo! Or is the instance in question a freak 
s entitled to no consideration in consid- 
elt agriculture? 
er the first question, it must be under- 
stood t the farm in question is not of the “three 


St Y-FIVE acres Jess land and a thousand 





acres iberty”’ type. It has one hundred and 
fifty n it, and is small only in comparison 
¥ th é ring places. Some ninety acres are 
in ( 1. However, the average of the thirty- 
three en county farms which have been sur- 


ree years past is two hundred and twen- 





Sader 
oa empt to get away 
leration of the 

é important farm 
nanag t study is foiled 
by the that it is the nor- 


lowa farm. Hogs, 
tle are the prin- 


cipal 1 ts. It is not a 
freak f except in that an 
nus od income is se- 


a moderate-sized 


N. Hill owns the 
farm. | three miles from 
Ind et in the rolling 

s typical of that 
part of t state. The land is 
good, | bably no better 
t rity of Warren 

Working on 
relationship be- 
farm and prof- 
ought to be 
strugeg long on the aver- 
ge la me of the aver- 
far an income which 


age i 
uld him a little less 
than a § hired man could 
ask. Ins 1 of that, he made in 1917 a little better 
than a sand dollars more than the thirty-three 


ige. And the thirty-three farm average 
r four times better than the usual esti- 





mate for the ordinary corn belt farm. 

How he do it? 

Tak crop production record first. Mr. Hill 
loesn't e many acres in cultivation, but he 
makes he has pay their way. His corn yield 
ran fo shels to the acre better than the thirty- 





farm average in 1917, and his oats yielded nine 
] er acre better. Remember that these 





rty- farms are all good farms themselves, 
and considerably above the general average for the 
“You use a two-row cultivator, I suppose?” he 


Memories of cultivation methods on a 
acre farm were still fresh in the ques- 





shook his head. 
ge to get along with the other kind,” he 
e first place, I don’t have a great deal 
orn 1 then I don’t do as much cultivating 
m) ivator as some do.” 
ot n't do as much cultivating with your cul- 
peated his questioner, in a mystified 
Vell, what do you do it with?” 
sk and harrow mostly,” explained Mr. 
P ly. “I aim to do most of my cultivatmg 
Tm comes up. It seems to me it is the 
easiest time to do it. 
| preparation is rather a hobhy with me. 
as round pretty thoroly before I plow. Diag- 
sking is especially good for an old corn field. 
I as early as I can get around to it. I 
rses and a gang plow with a cultivator 
to work up the soil as fast as it is 
it is a big help in conserving moisture 
the seed bed started right. It is worth 
double harrowing after the clods have 











crusted and dried. After plowing, I double disk as 
many times as I can get around to it—always once, 
ot course, and sometimes three or four times. I 
try to get started on the work early enough so that 
there will be time to work up a good seed bed, no 
matter how bad-shape the soil is in to start with. 
“I alavays want to go over the ground after every 
hard rain. Then I find it good practice to give the 
weeds a chance to sprout, and make another culti- 


vation before planting that will take care of one 
crop of the pests. 
“After we plant, I keep the harrow going until 


the corn gets up. After that, of course, it is the old 
grind of the cultivator, but one crop of 
has been killed and the land put in fine tilth, 
cultivator doesn’t have such a hard job.” 

Mr. Hill had about half of his cultivated land in 
corn last year. This is a bigger percentage than he 
usually had before. He got a bigger in- 
come last year than usual. In this relation of corn 


as weeds 


tne 


likewise 





year I sold about one hundred hogs. Half of these 
I raised “he rest were picked up around the coun- 
try in odd lots. I keep around ten Poland-China 
sows.” 

“Do you breed gilts or mature sows?” 

“Sows make up the bulk of the herd, altho I 
add a few gilts each year. Breeding gilts and sell- 


ng them-off after farrowing probably 


makes enoney 


at the time, but I am afraid of its effect on the 
vitality of the herd. I would rather use more ma- 
ture stuff. 


“if I can get the sows bred again early enough, 


I try for two litters a year. I*can’t-count on-it regu- 
larly, tho. I just about raise these pigs under the 
sky instead of in a hog house. and with a two-litter 


system you need good equipment.” 


Feeding and buying are bigger factors in the live 


stock game with Mr. Hill than breeding. The data 
on feeding was already at hand in the records of the 
Ames management people. The ability of the farm 
owner and manager in the 
buying line came out as he 
discussed young stuff in the 
lots and cited the cost of va- 
rious groups. The prices he 
had paid for feeders were low 
as compared to the. market 
rates at the time 
“You didn’t buy stuff at 
this price at Kansas City or 
Omaha?” was the questien 
“Hardly,” agreed Mr. Hill 
“} picked up this stuff around 
the country It came in job 
lots, you might say There 
would be good and mediotre 
stuff in one lot, and | would 
perhaps have to buy m all. 





I generally weeded out pretty 





Headquarters of a Successful lowa Farm. 


acreage and income, the Hill farm conforms to the 
usual farm management theories. 

More important than raising corn, however, is 
the selling of it. As only four per cent of the farm 
income came from the cash sale of corn, the chief 
market in this case was the farm live stock. Silage 
for steers and ear corn for hogs was the route the 
Hill corn followed on the way to market. 

The farm management experts at Iowa State 
College have taken some pains to figure out the re- 
turns from feeding in terms of receipts in stock per 
hundred dollars of feed. On the poorer grade of 
farm it is too common to find stock that barely re- 
turn the value of the feed. and permit the farmer to 
donate his labor and the use of equipment. The 
good farmers of Warren county did much better. 
They averaged one hundred and twenty-seven dol- 
lars’ worth of live stock products returned for every 
hundred dollars of feed. 

Hill did better than that. He got one hundred 
and thirty-nine dollars back for every one hundred 
dollars he fed out. 

Hogs and cattle are the main revenue getters. In 
a recent year, thirty-six per cent of the income 
came from sale of hogs and twenty-six from sale of 
cattle. Last year Mr. Hill sold several carloads of 
cattle, altho ,ordinarily he sells only one. 

“How many of the lot did you raise yourself?” 
was asked. 

“Six calves,” 
the rest.” 

“Pays better to buy feeders than to raise them, 
does it?” 

“It looks a little that way,” he admitted, “but the 
main reason in my case is that raising as many 


he responded. “Had to buy all 


cattle as I want to feed takes more labor than I can” 


give to the work. I keep a few good cows, buy 
enough calves so that each cow has two calves to 
raise, and add enough yearlings to make up a Car. 

“With hogs, I use a little different system. Last 





quickly, and kept the steers 
that I thought would make a 
good-looking load 

Some of the stuff I ‘have 
bought and later disposed of 
was good feeding material. 
My aim is to get an even- 


looking carload of 
however color, 
general build, and all that—and good animals that 
didn’t fit in had to be sold. I find buyers like the 
looks of a bunch of steers or hogs that are all the 
same ‘color, same type and the same weight. I try 
to give them what they like.” 
The big silo and the pasture are the main fac- 


steers, 


—some same 


tors im the cattle business on the Hill farm. Oat 
straw is another big reliance. The self-feeder holds 
a prominent place in the hog lot. Just now, Mr. Hill 


is a barley enthusiast. 

“At present prices, barley is cheaper than corn 
for feed,” he explained. “I find that the hogs get 
along splendidly on it. Of course, it-must be ground, 
and I have to use some high protein feed with it as 
we do with corn, but for an emergenty ration it is 
working out well.” 

A survey of the hog lot verified in a degree the 
statement of Mr. Hill that he raised hogs under the 
sky. The equipment is not very extensive, altho 
it seems to have been sufficient to turn out some 
profit-producers. 


Neither did the farm machinery or the barn for 
cattle represent a big investment. The excessive 
overhead expense that is ‘the bane of the small 


farmer was missing, because the owner was operat- 
ing with a minimum amount of capital in equip- 
ment. Here again his buying ability came into play. 
Much of his machinery was listed in his inventory at 
a lower price than the amount at which the equip- 
ment could ordinarily be purchased. Some of it had 
been picked up at sales; other material had been 
bought in an era of lower prices and kept in use by 
good care. 

Pure-bred Pergherons are a specialty on the Hill 
farm. One splendid twelve-year-old as contributed 
seven colts to the industry. In adaition to having 
almost all his work horses pure-bred stuff, the sale 
of an occasional colt has been a fairly steady addi- 
tiontotheincome. Horses are toolow now to make 
breeding very popular, but (Concluded on page 877) 
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Selling Food to the World 


{lagen packers, millers and their kindred regard 
themselves as the world’s great food pu.'veyors. 


They have put up modern buildings of one type and 
ano quipped with the most up-to-date machin- 
ery, and have organized branch houses, employing 
intellige salesmen. Admittedly, it takes brains 
to keep a vast organization of this type moving in 
such a way as to return a good profit on the in- 
vest apital 

1 e packers, millers, et al, are deeply con- 


cerned with setting prices to farmer and consumer 





in such a way as to allow, over any period of time, 
a good profit—a profit which will permit of further 
expansion into other businesses and into other 
countries, the Argentine, perhaps. With a large 
volume of business, it is not necessary to take very 
much from either the farmer or the consumer in 


a very 


ling the 


orde! nice profit. We presume the 
packers al I approximate truth when they 
take for their profit onl 
But 





y two cents on each 
of course this two 


say they 


dollar’s worth of business 








cents means a very handsome return on the capital 
invested re fact that the packers and mill- 
< make a very large profit should not necessarily 
condemn their way of doing business. Possibly in 
spite of the large profits they are doing business 


more economically than smaller concerns could. 
The packers, millers and similar large food cor- 
porations look on themselves as purveyors of food 


to the world. They set prices to the farmer and to 
the consumer. Both farmer and consumer are purely 
passive agents Oftentimes the farmer sells his 
stuff for less than he should, and the consumer 


should On the other hand, 
at a time when the farmer 


than the 


pays more than he 


mths 


there may be m 


actually gets more for his products con- 


suming demands actually warrant. There is a spec- 
ulative rhythm to price fluctuations And it is at 
iis p that both farmer and consumer have some 
qua wit our big food corporations Do they 
pric entifically as they should to meet 

4 conditions”? Or do they set prices with 
‘ ‘ ject 1 view of m gz t eatest profit 




















I ( ( » Board Trade and i 
i ‘ ften bean condemned for th l 
v eir price 1e conditio $ hey 
A ref idy of prices, | vever, 
od preceding ) 1 an 
a scientit ff mind to 
vy price li with 
y It 3 Ww il conditions 
} es | t refl ( ecul 
rhe \v Vv «¢ c o 
‘ the | five iths has ed 
{ ‘ \ isal : ve 
peaking ( Board o rad 
I 1 s W irkab iracy 
} never ‘ i vey of 
( ms Ww h > in TIN } ‘ a 
{ ( a pou mo conducive 1 { vy to 
I p y, but only 
s il It is time i $ 
were f makin i ; may as 
\ 2 e right now that Europe will not long 
conti demand such enormous food exports 
fro U1 1 States Food prices must come 
dow! oO e other hand, they must remain high 
eno to give the farmer a fair profit, to encour- 
age fficient production to meet the demands of 
I nore accurately, with more benefits to 
( erned the great food corporations act- 
ing he b is of trade? 
What litde we have seen of farmers in contact 
with definite price situations has been extremely 
i ng Farmers have not trained them- 
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to think in terms of price in the sense that 
price is made from day to day by the interaction of 
supply and demand. Nevertheless, we believe that 





selves 


as farmers or representatives of farmers get to 
thinking along these lines, they will become ex- 
tremely keen. Farmers, at any rate, will have a 


much longer view of the price situation than those 
speculators who buy and sell from day to day on a 


tlon 





have influence on prices they 








them too high. They will be 

ime to artificially reduce the 

t the products at an increased 

price. They will be tempted to apply the principle 
of sagacious sabotage, which has been used so suc- 
times by our manufacturers But 

the farmer will get the long view He 

will realize that the ultimate prosperity of the 
farmer depends on the prosperity of the consumer. 


Short 


crops and very high prices may mean a great 
the farmer this But it may also 


1 hardships to the consumer that business 


protit tor year. 


mean s 


will go bad a year or two later and the farmer will 
get the reaction and suffer just as much as any- 
one else 


the farmer, with his long-time, 
things, should get in a position 


The big food cor- 


It is time that 


level-headed view of 


of influence in the price world. 





porations are really only agents of the farmer. It 
is time they were beginning to bow to his will. We 
have no objection to food corporations 
continuing to make their two cents on the dollar. 
We do object to their being in a position of over- 
power in the matter of price determina- 


these big 


whelming 


tion. 


W. R. Goodwin Dead 


HE announcement of the death of W. R. Good- 


win, associate editor of the Breeders’ Gazette, 
will occasion sincere and widespread mourning 


among the stock breeders of the United States. 
Death came to him Saturday morning last, at his 
home at Naperville, Ill. 

If Mr. Goodwin had undertaken to write the 
story of the develoment of the pure-bred live stock 
industry of the United States for the past thirty- 
five or forty years, he could truthfully have said: 
“All of which much of which I was.” He 
was so long and so prominently identified with this 
great industry that his removal will leave a va- 
cancy that can never be filled to the entire comfort 
and satisfaction of the men of his generation. In 
their thoughts he was a permanent fixture of the 
institution. Thru good times and bad, he was ever 
the faithful champion of the pure-bred against the 
scrub, and the ready advocate and defender of the 
pure-bred animal, no matter what the breed. His 
facile pen did much to stimulate the growth of the 
industry and to maintain it on safe and sane lines. 
A careful student of pedigree and a warm partisan 
of the value of good blood, he never permitted the 
rising and falling fads of the obscure 
his judgment or to lessen his championship of high 
individual merit. He was the trusted adviser of the 
breeders of his time, an enthusiastic co-worker with 
them, >» thoughts of many of the younger 
men he and counselor. 

The large state fair circuit will never 
the same with Goodwin not there 
and criticisms of the 
part of the 


eagerly 


I saw; 


breeders to 


while in the 
was sage 
seem quite 
His discriminat- 
various 


literature of 


ing reviews classes 
the 


} 
WY 


were a most Important 


show ring, and were forward to by 
He was 


instincts of 


looked 


those who followed the various decisions 
a true 


an artist and poet. He will be 


lover of good animals, with the 


greatly missed. 


‘gine var eal < x + = | ur . = 8g 








iness y n \ rn 
—r ' , ‘ 
I ( ‘ ! 
f i ( As 
Mr. | B. H ) N ul A - 
ciat ( j A or S S 
cently 
The ite orga ition mus ive p } { 
nees and must be ide abs V lependent o 
all s national or county politica ifluences 
It must be absolut lepende re iving no 
yu ney direct from membership of farmers 
This the only way can do v neg We must 
n have a subsid i farmers’ orga ution We 
had better have none at all 


Mr. Heaton is absolutely right in his view of the 
matter, As long as the sole object of he ¢ unty 
was to increase production, it was 
preper that a part of 
should be given from and na 
because increased farm production 


more benefit to the consumers of the country gen- 


farm bureau 
the funds 
ional trea- 


is of far 


considerable 
the state 


s es 


erally than to the farmers as a class, and that phase 
of farm bureau work may very properly continue to 
receive this state and national support. 


Ap 


But the federation of farm bureaus n 
is not for the purpose of increasing produ 


is for the purpose of enabling the farme: 


himself into a position from which he cay: 
intelligently and protect his own interests 
never get into such a position unless he k 
all of the financial props by which his ore 
have been supported and stands on his 
and supplies the means from his own p 
The county farm bureau should keep very 
distinct the line between that phase of 
which is represented and promoted by 
agricultural agent, who is in part support 
state and nation, and that phase which 
to help the farmer iook after his own b 


terests. 
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Farm Mechanics 


NE of the courses of instruction whic 
eral Board of Vocational Education 
soldiers who are disqualified for active 
mechanics. The 
taught run and take care of mot 
tractors and gasoline engines, and all ki 
chinery used on the up-to-date farm. 

The Federal Board is rather over- 
in suggesting that a professional 
can be used to advantage on the 100-acrs 
there will be plenty of demand in ever 
community for boys who have made go 
sort of training. There are not near! 
skilled farm mechanics in the country, ar 
an enormous amount of time and money 
lack of them. 

The use of machinery on the farm wi 
increase. In those sections where the far1 
large enough to justify the purchase of 
and other large machinery for use on the 
farm, there is no reason why cooperative 
should not be formed to purchase trac 
drills, small threshing machines and oth« 
farm machinery, and to employ a comp: 
mechanic to operate them. 

CO BC CO 


Standardized Buildings 


course in farm 


boys 


how to 


farm 
iarm 


pee development of standardized the 
whether residence, barn, hog house 
is not only a saving of considerable m 
giving the farmer a much better plann: 
than was avialable to the purse of the sn 
a few ago. By “standardized” bu 
mean those which are cut at the mills and 
and shipped practically knocked down 
turally, such buildings are a vast improve: 
those which were being put up on the fart 
ten or even five years ago. They can 
great variety, and the farmer can 
elevation and the floor plans in advance 
such as suit him best, without paying a 
goes without 
much more cheaply at 
a carpenter on the er 
the cost of putting up the building is « 
less This latter item is especially im; 
these days of exceptionally high wages. 


years 


study 


architect. It 
can be cut 
than by 


to an saying 
lumber 
or factory 


a 2. 2 








Some Thoughts About the Peace 


League 
ies discussion on the proposed Leagu 
' . 


ly interesting, even if no 








iting. People start from the same p 
me destination, but disagree very rad 
e best route to take to get ther 
» begin with, the people of the all 
vho have fought the war to a succe 
e ed passionate desirs 
) rra 1 which will make 
ipossible. They do not want the 
children’s children to go thru 
ey have gone thru. So their repre 
) to s the terms of peace 
; oO late a plan for a Leag 
‘ 1at such a league may m 
it least make it impossible 
strepe 1s yn to carry on a war for 
oO me 


When President Wilson came home 
te in February, he brought with him 
public the first draft of a proposed cove! 

Nations, and since that time 
of widespread discussion in t 
the discussion proceeds, p* 
themselves dritting naturally into one of 
ral classes: (1) Those who are willing 
any covenant which may 
adopted by the delegates to the peace con! 
Paris (2) Those who favor a League 
but who are not willing to commit the Unite 
to the covenant for such a league until 
first scrutinized its terms with extreme 
have <« » feel reasonably sure that the 


League of 
he subject 


States As 


the terms of I 


yme t 


nt 
ept 

» bi 
vy oe 
in 


ys 





States 





have 
and 


not 





















be to the disadvantage of the United 














. _ }) Those who do not believe that the 
; vanas tates should enter into any covenant or 
: : otner nations. 

: the first class say: The terms of the 
the proposed league have been drawn 
. ; representatives of the United States, 


+ a 1in, France, Italy and Japan. These are 
s which have borne the burden of the 
h best understand its horrors and suf- 
st. They know how earnestly their 

to prevent the repetition of these hor- 
ly, they will go just as far as they 
to make a covenant which will be ac- 
rhey realize that the terms of such 
not be wholly satisfactory to the rep- 
nation. There most be give- 
h nation will have to agree to some 


, enily, 


every 


ts representatives do not like to agree 
ase of the matter has 
interests and desires of every 
een considered, and the terms of the 
; finally agreed upon, then all of the 
id accept these terms as being the very 
he obtained, and should enter into the 
1 whole-hearted determination to make 
America afford to throw 
ith Great Britain, France, Italy and 
the smaller nations which may come 
We can afford to give up a great 
a he plan a trial, imperfect and unsatis- 
may seem to us to be at the time it 
: s Vhen the heart is right, difficulties can 
} é . misunderstandings can be avoided, and 
work together for the common good of 

1s of the world. 


1 every ph been 


nd the 





essful. can 





} 
id 


class is made up of those who agree 
rt +} ed States would fail of her duty and 
her opportunity, if should decline 

. the other nations, but who are not will- 
in advance whatever terms may be 

by those in conference. They reserve 

i the ris scrutinize these terms carefully, to see 
a whe re be anything in them which is clearly 
of the United States. They say 
We believe in the principle of 
no careful man is willing to sign his 

ntract until first he knows its terms. 

nter into a covenant with the other 

strong ms of the earth, by which we can act 
gethe prevent war, most certainly that should 

be dot t. first, let us be sure that there is a 
reas probability that the covenant will prevent 
that the United States does not 
give ts which are absolutely essential to the 
e and happiness and prosperity of our 
ist not give up the Monroe doctrine. 
give up the right to make our own 
lations with regard to trade We 
into an agreement which will pre- 

n restricting immigration as we may 
Neither do we wish to enter into an 
hich will require us to send our young 
rs to fight in far-off lands, 
our own people are in jeopardy. 


‘ ght kind of a 





she 


antage 


ke this: 


econd, 














unless the 

We 

league, but we must be 
kind. 

ho find themselves in the 

ntioned is relatively small, but 

g. Their may be summarized 

lows: We are just as strongly opposed 

ist as earnestly in favor of peace as 

ens of the United States. We do not 

n be prevented or peace maintained by 

’ Nations such as is proposed. If war 

thing in the world, and to be avoided 

ost, then there is but one thing to do, 

i put all the peoples of the earth on an 

vipe out national lines; establish uni- 

lip, so that every man is a citizen of 

just as much as he is of another, and 

rights everywhere that every other 

d we must wipe out all international 

ns, all tariff laws, and allow ships 

<0 with freedom. If we do 

have but one nation in the world, and, 

can not have great wars or anything 

al disturbances. If you are not will- 

as this, then if you believe in the 

s, if you are a American, you 

ntangling alliances 

United States 

ned, the most highly civilized, the 

1 unselfish nation on earth. Let us 

ra h every other nation. Let us work 

1 mu- 

with Great Britain and France 

nations in suppressing disorder 

lisorder threatens the peace of the 

ept let us maintain our independence; let 

be : 1 our right to govern 

» in . t us not give up the Monroe doctrine. 

ns ; an army and a navy large enough for 


s the right 
er of those w 
seems 
views 


absolute 








or entering into e 
ns. Let us keep the 


} 


en * nations when our interests are 


nd great 





ourselves as we 











ates nh, whatever may come. There is no 
have “SC! t we shall ever enter a war of aggres- 
r ‘onquest. But in the light of the expe- 





he past four years, we will be criminally 
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negligent if we do not prepare to protect ourselves 
in case of need. We must not again be caught un- 
prepared. 

The adherents of each of these schools of thought 
urge their views with great vehemence. They do 
not have that tolerance one with another which 
ought to characterize the discussion of a question 
of such transcendental importance. Those who are 
willing to accept the best covenant that can be had 
peace conference, 
Are 


this covenant and we 








from the delegates to the present 
whatever its terms, say: It is this or nothing. 
you for pea *war? Adopt 
will have peace. Reject it and the war will have 
been fought in Vv ; ‘e is no opportunity for 
discussion or amendment. You must 


no on the covenant we bring 













vote yes or 


To which others reply: The terms of this <¢ 
nant are not satisfactory. They do t safeguard 
the vital interests of the United States. If we must 
vote on it as it is, then we shall vote no. we 








s and idments which 
we think ought to be made, wé will adopt it. We 
favor peace and are willing to try to maintain it by 
1 League of Nations: but we are } 
oO any ar 


can make certain changes ame 


absolutely opposed 





‘angement which entangles 





is permanently 





in European politics and takes av our right ol 
self-government. 
And still others say: Let have an ) 





such visionary idealism and } 
mon-sense. As long as human nature is as it is, no 
covenant can be maintained. You who talk so 
glibly now about war are not safe ad 
visers. You are the same people who claimed to 
how to keep the 


abolishing 


KNOW United States out of 





war. 
You prevented us from making adequate prepara- 
tions when it was perfectly clear to everybody else 
that later we would be drawn 
war, and by your short-sightedness you 
the war-and thereby wasted the 
thousands of men an dollars. 
judgment was ‘bad then, and we think it is bad now. 

And so the discussion goes, and is likely to wax 
still warmer when the final terms of the proposed 
covenant are presented to the senate for confirma 
tion. There seems to be but one point upon which 
there is general agreement: the universal desire for 
a righteous and permanent peace 
of securing it, there seem to be 
ferences of opinion 


sooner or into the 
prolonged 


lives of hundreds of 





d billions of 


Your 


As to the means 


irreconcilable d 


Some Morbid Reflections 
te day last week, we met at lunch an old friend 


who has lived in the south for twenty-five or 


In the 


thirty years. course of our conversation, we 
remarked: 

“Well, you southern people seem to have started 
something to take care of the price of your cotton 
next year. I note you are going to hold down your 
production this year, and insist upon a fair price for 
what you produce.” 
‘Tok 


every so often, but we never get 


He smiled. we break loose that way about 
very far.” 

“But,” we said. to ‘be a well-planned 
movement. According to the report of the meeting 
held in New Orleans lately, your 
themselves to reduce their 
appoint committees in every community to see to 
it that the acreage is reduced and 
comfortable for every man who does not follow the 
plan outlined.” 


‘this seems 





erowers will pledge 
acreage, and propose to 


to make it un- 


“Old stuff,’ said he. “We have been thru it 
many times. Come down there, and I will take 
you around to the back fields, and we will find 


them all planted to cotton. The fellows who attend 
the meetings and promise to reduce go home, and 
almost every one of figures that there 
is going to be a reduction in the acreage, the price 
ought to be higher, and he might as well increase 
his own acreage and get the benefit of the higher 
price.” 

Perhaps those cotton farmers will do better th 
year, but our friend’s remarks set us to reflecting 
on some of our past experiences here in the corn 
belt. We remembered cooperative ele- 
vator movement was started. How the farmers of 
the community would launch the cooperative enter- 
prise with a lot of enthusiasm How the old line 


them since 





when the 





elevators would offer more for grain than the co- 
operative was paying How the members of the 
cooperative would quietly sell he old line com 
panies at the higher price, thus driving many of 
the codperatives out of business And e remem- 
ber that it required many years of education before 


the members of the ec 





to their own companies. 

We recalled the experience of the 
Live Stock Commission Company, organ 
ber of years ago. Stockmen thruout tl 
their mgney into it. The business was 
Chicago and in Kansas City 
opposition of the established commission merchants, 
and very shrewd opposition it They made the 
members of the Codperative believe that the sales- 
men of the Coéperative could not get the full value 
of their stock, with the result that one by one the 


Cooperative 
ized a num- 
e west put 
started in 
met the 








Of course it 





was. 


85% 


members who had put their money into the Codps 
erative began to split their shipments, there 
ing the enemies of the Codperative an op] 
to “prove” that it could not get full 


stock. Even some of the directors quietly shipped 
la 
‘ 


Vy giv- 
tunity 


value yr the 











to the old commission firms, billing tl in 
der other names than their own. The enterprise 
finally led, and for no other reason than that the 
people who had been so enthusiastic in starting it 


yetrayed it by withdrawing their support. 








And we thought of the codperative creameries 
vhich had gone thru exactly the same experience, 
i of the coéperative stallion companies, and of 

Operative-stores, and other cooperati 
prises, large numbers of which had failed simply 
vecause of faint hearts and lack of loya 
part of t r promoters. 

We remembered a meeting at Washington, called 

by Mr. Hoover and Secretary Houston, in Septem- 
er, 1917; and how they expla 1 embled 
stockmen that an increase in the produ of 
ive stock was imperatively necessary, if we were 
to win the war. We remem! par i ne 
splendid talk made by an enthusiastic un 





He appealed to the patr 
there, and pointed out how necessary i 
} 


that 1 should support the government by i "Pas 
ng their flocks and herds. And we remembered 
how, when talking to him that evening. he said 
What do you think of this proposition Do you 
think there is going to be a considerable it ise 


n live stock; and do you think that Mr. Hoover will 




















maintain the price of live stock at what oO to 
e, considering the price of gra ‘ 
question we answered that we do I uch 
! to the former that very likely there would be 
a considerable increase in live stock. Whereupon 
he replied ‘That is just what I have been int 
and I have decided to go home and sell a 
couple of thousand cows and sow a thousand acre 
of it 
lesson we draw from these rather sad ex 
periences and reflections is that if the farmer is 
ever going to get anywhere in protectir nsel 
na businesslike way, he has got to learn v to 
Operate and be true to his fellows; that he can 
not learn this by attending conventions and con 
erences, listening to speeches and adopting r 
lutions; that he must learn right at hom ban 
small way by actually practicing cooperation ntil 
he learns how to stick. 


from what w 
think no prog 
On the contrary, very decided 
progress has been made, especially during the past 


We would not have it supposed 
have said in the foregoing that we 


ress has been made 


ten years. Many farmers’ codperative enterprise 
ave failed for the reasons we have stated: but 
many more have succeeded There are far more 
successful farmers’ elevator companies now than 
ever before, and the number is steadily increas 
There has been a most remarkable growth in f: 





live stock shipping associations 


ers’ codperative 








iruout the corn belt, and especially ta 
nd lowa. The Society of Equity and irmers’ 
Union have both made real progress with codper 
ative stores. Corn belt farmers are now on fairly 
secure ground in their cooperative efforts \ 1 ele 
vators, creameries, telephone companies, insurance 
companies and live stock shippi associations. 
They are learning more right along with regard to 
coéperative stores and in coédperative buying of 
such commodities as coal, binding twine, et: So 


there is no reason to be discouraged. 

The point we are trying to make is that if farm- 
ers are to have any large success in learning how to 
carry on in a coéperative way, the safe plan to fol- 
low is to start with local coéperative entarpris: 
h as we have named, and thru 
essentials of coéperation, the first of which 
absolute necessity of being true and faithful to their 

wn enterprises. Having learned in a small 
they will be prepared to extend their operations 
a much larger way. 





suc them learn the 


The 1919 Pig Crop 
amo 1919 pig crop began to arrive two weeks ago 
It is too early yet to get an accurate notion 


to how it will compare in numbers with previo 








years. We are inclined to think that thet 

V( ad e to breed fewer sows thar sua 

such reports as we have 1 to da 

vould seem to be the cass rep 
f e not by any means iently 1 

> justify drawing any definite lusions, 

eem to indicate a pig crop about 90 per 

large as that of a year ago. In a few sections in 
Iowa, where the corn crop was especially go last 


fall, there evidently is a substantial increase in the 
number of pi In southwestern 
Nebraska ssouri, however, our reports indi 


Iowa, Kansas 


pigs 


and 






cate about 85 to 90 per cent as many pigs as a 
year ago. 
The weather to date has been favorable, but 


losses of young pigs are apparently greater than 
usual, for some reason which is not made plain. 












A ppr A pro 

y k for the dra 
¢ he re o i ] 

’ , I 
cl { ) I! 
este se as is 
pra ea nay lear 
here } may ‘be 
app i S < e < 


s own stock 
The army officers have long realized 
much have civilians—the 


importalr ion which good, thoro 











groon to the general health 
and condition of the horse It may be 
that the live stock owner knows the 


importance of good grooming, but the 
“strength of his conviction isn’t suffi- 
cient to cause him to follow it up in 
practice, with the result that his 
horses are lower in condition than 
they should be. 

The first lesson for the recruit in 
the care of the horse has to do with 
grooming He is taught to use a stiff 
arm and get his weight behind the 
brush. He is taught that the purpose 
of grooming is not merely to cleanse 
of surface dirt and 

cling to his hide, but to 





t 


which may 
stimulate circulation in the skin, re- 


i 
move dead skin, and to assist it in 


he horss refuse 


throwing off impurities. It is made a 
matter of emphasis that the curry 
comb should not ‘be used on parts 
where he bone is thinly covered by 
the skin, such as the lower legs and 


face, and only lightly on ot 





the body, in order to remove crusted 
or cake dirt. That brisk, vigorcus 
yrooming, with plenty of weight be 
n, i necessary in order 

é k be beneficial, is a fe 

tur ( I be too onegly y 


watered and fed, every 


mor g the animals are tied on a 
picket line, where they remain wher 
not in use during the day. This give 
oppo nity for the cleaning and air 


NC 


small 


age 


of the average 
methods of shel 





12 
flock, ‘breed, 





it castration and docking, earing 
me Is—these are all points on which 


man in the game 

They are also 
every experienced 
decided and _ often 
opinion To both 


every new 
information 
points on which 
sheepman has 


sheep 


Slightly differing 

farmers, the following letter 
of inguiry, and from Tom C, 
Stone, sheep extension worker in lowa, 
will be of interest as valuable data for 
the new sheepman and as a means 
for comparison of methods by the more 
experienced farmer 


classes of 


re ply 


The inquiry is from a Missouri cor- 











respondent, as follows 

“What breed do you consider as the 
best ! a sma flock where the 
lambs are to be marketed abo he 
las of June or the first of July? ] 
favor @ Shropshire, but have been 
told that more than forty or fifty ina 
flock would not do well. What do you 
+) he } per 1 yer YY 1 
s ( I would m to ive 
aly ree differe fields to runt i 

’ cha them aro 
What do you think of buy y - 

ern wes and sing with a 
Shrop ire ran and marketing 
Cw et dl no ea yea \\ i ne 
ao \ ide 1 bes { i\ e 
lat come, for the ive . ll 
far ha ng about sevé V ve 
we What type and how larg i 

ue \ i you consider best for sev- 
en.y » Shi shire ewes Il had cor 

] 1 making a straw ed, w n | 
ire ed my wheat, and gz it i 
a differe: p each seas there 
sca I he manure over 
to < ge exte Is there any merit 


ur s 
s type of shed handled in this 


age do you consider best for 
castrating and docking the lambs? Can 
a man afford to pay $35 1earing 
machine, and do his own shearing, for 
a flock of -five to a hundred 


ewes? Would you consider sheep bet- 





» fora sl 
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GROOMING THE ARMY HORSE 


By LT. JOHN B. WALLACE, 

















Care of the Army Horse in Garrison. 


ing of the stables. All grooming is 
done on the picket line 

When a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty horses in one enclosure are to be 
groomed by approximately as many 
men, it is easy to see that confusion 
may result. To reduce tl 








iis to a mini- 
num, during the recruit period, the 
grooming is done by detail; that is, the 


instructor or officer supervising the 

rk of the stables gives a command 
indicating the portion of the animal to 
be groomed, and all the men work on 
that part and no other until the com- 





mand given. These com- 
mands given in the same 
orde given to each part 
is sl iy groom that par- 
ticular extract from the 
Field "ill and Service Reg- 
ulati " rder of the com 
mands and the time allowed for each 
part follows 

“1. Clean and brush front legs from 


down, rubbing under the 
fetlocks and around the coronet with 
the brush and hand Time, two min- 


‘ } 
ne Knees 








utes, 

“2. Change Same as above, the 
hind legs from the hocks down. Time, 
two inutes 

“S Change. On the near side, with 


curry-comb and _ brush, neck, 
shoulder, arm, elbow, back, side, flank 
loins, croup and hind leg to the hock. 
Time, four minutes. 


groom 


1. Change. First, on the 
after finishing up on 
groom chest between the forele ‘ 
belly and bet the hind legs. Time, 


three minutes. 


near side, 


the off side, 





ween 





C Same as No. 3, on the 
off sid ime, four minutes 
“6. Change. Brush head, ears and 
throat; with the hand rub the throat 
and between the forks of the lower 
jaw Time, one m e 





ter than feeding beef cattle on a 120- 
acre farm that is all good, strong land, 
part ol it creek bottom?" 

This is the way Tom C. Stone, ex- 
ension sheepman at Ames, Iowa, an- 


wers the questions: 
“DP sleet ; canr tinarire 
Relative to your inquiry, I 


say that if you have sufficient 


would 
range 


1@ seventy-five or a hundred ewes, 


‘ -~ +) 
ior Ul 


Shropshires will be all right for you. 
You should not attempt to run too 
many sheep over a limited area. 
“Western ewes may be crossed with 
any of the good mutton rams, and good 
results will be obtained. The lambs 
may be marketed at the time they are 


of weaning age, which is four and one- 

















half months. Some people prefer to 
purchase ewes past their prime, but 
with good teeth and adders, and keep 
them for a year only. The ewes may 
be fattened and sold soon after th 


lambs, or 
lambs and ewes may be fatt 
the same time 
“The first two weeks in March is a 
very desirable time for the average 
farmer to have dis lambs come. They 
would then be ready to market before 
the extremely hot weather arrives. 
Lambs make very little gain, if any, 
during July and August, and are very 
susceptible to intemmal parasites. 
“Sheep buildings should be located 


weaning the 


‘ 


Brush an 
Time, ty 
“8. Change. Brush 

Time, two minutes 

“9. Change With 
cloth or with a damp clo 
if the parts are foul, wipe 
and nostrils; wipe the 
sheath and up between th: 
Time, two minutes. 

“10. Change Clean o 
Time, two minutes. 

“11. Change. 
ished work.” 

The total time required 
four minutes. 

Of course this method 
by causing all men to w 
same part of the horse at 
time, is for the purpose of 
and to facilitate supervis 
however, illustrative of the 
methods used in‘ caring f 
horse. 

The collar used with t 
harness is of steel, but if p: 
ted it is no harder on the ar 
any other collar, and it 
claimed that it is a more « 
device. 

Sore necks and shoulde: 
ably the most frequent so 
horse labor at this time 
Avoid these ills by carefull 
collars, keping the collars 
ing weight off the pole whe 
sible, and giving your ani! 
treatment while in draft 
team is resting, rub tl! 
briskly, to bring back the 
has been forced out by the p 
the coHar. This restoring of 
lation during rests will go a 
toward preventing sore s}! 

There are many things 
army which -would-be impr 
the ordinary farm, but w 
do our best 'to keep our | 
imum: efficiency, and 
seem to have discovered 
ways of accomplishing th 


‘7. Change. 
lock and mane. 


Complete 





FLOCK 


on dry, well-drained grou: 
ventilation and sunshine are 
A southern slope having th 
ties of a bank barn serves 
cellent building site. The r 
barn is most convenient f 
ing flock. It will permit d 
the flock into smalfer gr 
walls are ample protection 
the young lambs. One cor 
barn may be made especially 
the lambs. Strong drafts s 
avoided. Open sheds are th: 
of fresh-air sheds. These 
in from the north side and « 
south side. Earth floors se: 
sheep. Ewes require from 
sixteen square feet of floor 
clusive of racks. 

“Relative to a straw sh 
see the merit in this typ< 
ewes will get entirely too 
and chaff into their wool 
reduce the value of the flee 
would be still other object 
type of shed. 

“Lambs should be cas 
docked at the age of two 
they are strong lambs, bo'! 
may be done on the same 
this on a cold, clear morn 

“You can afford to pas 
shearing machine when yo 
1undred ewes. The shea! 
does good work and will ! 
a number of years 

“Feeding sheep, as well 





cattle, is always a big 
ye may lose or win. | 

is money in feeding both 
bought right, and if a mai 

of his feed, and has the p! 
Some men pay too high 
sheep, and when they dot 

ing a big chance of losing 
not have as much money i 
load of feeder sheep as he ¥ 
in the case of cattle. He does 
to feed them so long in th 
I would sooner take chances 


carload of feeder lambs than a 


of feeder cattle. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO ABOUT IT IF YOU WERE 
A RURAL TEACHER? 


By MACY CAMPBELL 


Head of the Department of Rural Education, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, lowa, 


A specially trained rural school 
‘ame into the office of the 





writé nd with tears in her eyes 
said: “1 feel like a traitor!” Pressed 
for an eXplanation, she said: “I am 
dee ply te rested in the improvement 
of the al schools. I made special 
prepa! 1 for that work. My parents 
are VE uxious that I give my life to 
u | lieve I taught a good school 
The people were so kind as 
0 say and to help me carry out 
euccess y all the little things we 
tried to improve the school. 
wy ave unanimously asked me 
te take » school again for next year. 
But Ir e that I have come to the 
nd of job so far as its offering me 


in the future. It will not 
a reasonable return on the 
of time and money I have 
al preparation for teach- 
it offer me any enlarged 





opport y in the future as I grow 
more ble as a teacher. 

“As | gain in experience and grow 
more 1 ble to the children I teach, 
1 want feel that I have an oppor- 
tunity to rise in my profession. I want 
an equal opportunity with other folks 
to mal career for myself. The city 


hools of ———— are offering me such 
pp inity. They have provided 
hat give me a chance there. 
What shall I do?” 

\ yuld you do, reader? 
serious this situation is will be 











alized when we consider the fact 
that this young woman is the daugh- 
ter of intelligent parents, living on a 


in central Iowa, and the 
rs of the family are very much 
n the improvement of rural 
r neighborhood. They are 





pporters of the movement for 
a better country church, better rural 


Is d other measures that will 
life on the land more prosperous 
tisfying. These parents had 
daughter, a charming, cap- 
woman, to the Iowa State 
College, to prepare herself to 
mproving the rural schools 
ghborhood. She graduated 
urse specially provided for 


training rural teachers, and returned 
to her | e community full of hope, 
enthusias and promise, to teach a 





ng the past ten or fifteen years, 
y of the most capable teachers 
é leaving the rural schools 
ition has grown to the ex- 
tional calamity. The whole 
thousand teachers 
short opening of school last fall. 
In addi , one hundred and twenty 
sand fit teachers were working 
rs ols. The Department of 
Public truection ef Iowa and the 
lowa State Teachers’ College were 
leluged 1 requests for teachers this 
year w! they could not fill. Sioux 
nty asked for twenty, Franklin for 
eleven, | ‘ford for ten, Clayton for 
ne, Montgomery for seven, etc. Al- 
st eve county in the state was 
All were short of 
ers. Why? 
er is plain. For some years 
tions have offered better 
better living conditions, 
es, and a better permanent 
’ capable person could af- 
business proposition to in- 
] education and special 
r teaching in a rural school 
It was a blind-alley 
e conditions have operated 
Select out the more capable indi- 
uals 1 take their services away 


ry s fifty 


Short of teachers. 


oA 





Les 


as a life career. 





‘rom tl 1ildren in the rural schools, 
~aVIng se schools in thé hands of 
he les pable. Every farmer’s wife 
WS is left in the potato bin 
a the z after she has carefully 
sored nd carried away during the 
ner largest and best potatoes. 
_ 4! lition has progressed en- 
rely r in Iowa, where fifty per 
“tia people of the state live on 
ae : fifty per cent of the chil- 
A at i rural schools. The fifty 
per Ceé 


the children of the state 
rural schools are entitled 
cent of the best trained 
ipable teachers employed 
te. At present the chil- 





i tend the rural schools have 
 pportunity to associate with and 
»' ‘ess than five per cent of 


apable persons engaged in 
iowa. 


Ss produced a condition so 





unfair to the children who attend the 
rural schools? 

Recently the writer conducted an in- 
vestigation among a large number of 
the most experienced and successful 
teachers in the state. He found that 
the larger share of them had done 
their teaching in the pin-feather stage 
in the rural schools. Each was asked 
this question: “Why did you leave the 
rural school as soon as you had gained 
sufficient experience and growth that 
you were beginning to be of real serv- 
ice to the children?” 

The replies were almost unanimous: 
“We left the rural school as soon as 
we began to gain power as successful 
teachers because the rural school of- 
fered us nothing as a permanent ca- 
reer, and other schools did.” You have 
here the reason why less than five per 
cent of the most experienced and cap- 
able teachers employed within the 
state are giving their services to de- 
veloping the minds of the children in 
the rural schools, while more than 
ninety-five per cent of these most suc- 
cessful teachers are giving their serv- 
ices to developing the minds of the 
children of the town and city schools. 


It will help you to understand the 
situation if you will consider it for a 
moment from the standpoint of the 
parent who has a bright son or datgh- 
ter in his home, whom he is planning 
to give a good college education, so 
that he or she may fill the largest 
possible position of service that op- 
portunity offers? Consider this propo- 
sition. When this capable young per- 
son has graduated from college, en- 
courage him to teach for a time in a 
city school until he has gained experi- 
ence and grown to be of the largest 


service to the children; then ask him 
to come out and make it his life-career 
to teach a rural school in your neigh- 
borhood. Does this proposition sound 
good to you? Do you think it will 
look good to your son or daughter? 
Why not? 

The next time you call the veterina- 
rian to treat your live stock, say to 
him something like this: Doctor, you 
have invested time and money to get 
a college preparation and gain skill in 
treating the bodies of horses, hogs and 
cattle. We feel that the minds of our 
children need as skillful treatment as 
the bodies of our live stock. We feel 
that the growing minds of our chil- 
dren should come in contact with the 
educated, trained mind of a successful 
man. What would you charge us, Doc- 
tor, to come out here and make a per- 
manent career for yourself, training 
the minds of the children of this com- 
munity in the rural school over yon- 
der? 

Compare the amount named by the 
veterinarian for this work with the 
amount you now pay the rural teacher, 
and you will have another side-light 
on the situation. 

As a patron of an Iowa rural school 
do you consider that it is American 
equality, or good business sense even, 
to permit the condition described 
above to continue in the rural schools 
of lowa? 

The teacher is correctly recognized 
as the king-pin in any school machin- 
ery. A good teacher is the most im- 
portant element in making a good 
school, for the simple reason that with- 
out a good teacher all the other ele- 
ments will fail to make a good school, 
no matter how good they are. The 
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The Castle Hill School, Black Hawk county, Iowa, is a good rural school, primarily because 
it employs a capable teacher at $100 per month. 


-————__- eS ee 














The Hudson Consolidated School, Black Hawk county. Iowa, offers such social status, living 
conditions, salary, and an opportunity for a career, that it secures well trained 
and experienced teachers and keeps them there. 








person who said that Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log with a pupil on the 
other would make a good school, ree- 
ognized the fact that the thing which 
makes school most worth while to the 
children is the opportunity to rub up 
against a large, capable teacher and 
bring their immature and budding 
minds into close contact with his ex- 
perienced, trained and cultured mind 
How can we equalize the distribu- 
tion of teaching talent and bring a fair 
share of the most capable and best 
prepared teachers into the service of 
the children who live in the country? 
The Castle Hill school, in Blackhawk 
county, found a way to do this. The 
tax-payers built the modern school- 
house shown in the accompanying pic- 
tuer. They provided a furnace in the 
basement, plenty of good equipment 
special rooms for manual training and 


domestic science, and made this an 
attractive place to develop a good 
school. 


The school board searched until they 
found a big, capable teacher in Mrs. 
Agnes Barnes—a real king-pin in any 
school. Mrs. Barnes draws one hundred 
dollars per month for her services. The 
problem in the Castle Hill district is 
how to keep Mrs. Barnes there perma- 
nently. Other districts want her serv 
ices. 

Is the fact that ninety-five per cent 
of the most successful teachers in the 
state are giving their services to the 
children who live in the towns and cit- 
ies, due to financial inability of the 
Iowa farmer to hold his own with his 
city cousin? No Investigations in 
connection with the recent Liberty 
loan campaigns show that the people 
who live in the country and employ 
less than five per cent of the most 
capable teachers in the state, own 
more than twice as much property per 
capita as the people who live in the 
towns and cities. 

The problem is not a matter of mon- 
ey. but of miles. Many of the most 
difficult problems of rural life grow 
out of the fact that families in the 
country are separated from each other 
by wide distances. The lowa custom 
of scattering homes over the prairie, 
one to the quarter section, is financial- 
ly efficient from a labor standpoint, 
but demoralizing from the standpoint 
of social efficiency. 

The farmers in the vicinity of the 
little village of Hudson, in Blackhawk 
county, have found a way to overcome 
the handicap of distance and combine 
the resources of all the farmers in the 
community, so that they are able to 
bring to their children the services of 
coliege graduates of wide and success- 
ful experience as teachers. They are 
able to offer their teachers such social 
status, such living conditions, such 
salaries and such opportunities for 
successful careers that they can keep 
in this school for country children in- 
dividuals who rank high among the 
successful teachers of the state. The 
superintendent of this school for coun- 
try boys and girls, Mr. J. H. Boatman, 
is a graduate of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College. The type of rural school 
which has brought capable, well- 
trained teachers to the children living 
in the vicinity of Hudson, and keeps 
them there, is the large consolidated 
school so strongly advocated during 
the last few years by A. M. Deyoe, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. The Hudson Consolidated School 
is a good school fundamentally, be- 
cause here the children may bring 
their growing minds into contact with 
the trained and disciplined minds of 
sapable and experienced teachers. 





Orchard Seeding 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What would you suggest seeding in 
my orchard? I would like to run a 
few sheep and chickens in the or- 
chard.” 

Our correspondent might try an acre 
seeding of three pounds of timothy, six 
pounds of orchard grass, two pounds of 
red clover, three pounds of alsike, 
three pounds of alfalfa and three 
pounds of scarified white sweet clo- 
ver seed. He should use his own 
judgment as to whether to seed oats 
in connection with the grass. We ad- 
vise keeping the chickens and sheep 
out of the orchard so far as possible 
during May and early June. 








Patch Your Tubes 
in Three Minutes 


Quickly, easily, permanently, with- 
out eat or tor 


one cent per patch 





TIRE PATCH 
or t-ply. fabric back patch on 
market. One layer uncured red 1 - 
ber, one layersemi-cured 1 er, ar 
other laver uncured rubber and fabric 
bac BULL DOG is also made with 
rulsin ack 
BULL DOG pats ed buffer top does 
a Vith need of carrying emery 
cio sand paper or separate piece of 
perfor ltin. Use BULL DOG 
ay sorningiatr eds that « 3 
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send @ fo a fu 
size can, Sic sma 
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Your Old Gar 


Convert it into a Dependable Truck 
at Small Cost 


Your old car ts worth more to you than your 
dealer will pay you fer it. Yon need a truck 
for many purposes —— the farm. Buy tbe 
new car for pleasure, but keep the old car 
and convert it into a dependable truck at 


small Cost 


Smith Form-a-Trucks 


At Deaier’s Prices 
fwe have no dealer {tn your township who 
handies Smith Form-a-Trucks, we wi 
give you the advantage of the dealer's dis 
count <« from the old pre-war ices 
The x price of a Smith Form -a-Truack 
is $400 for Ford cars, or 8450 for other make 








We offer you a price of $350 less 20% 
er $288 net on Smith Form-a-Trucks for 
Fords, or $400 less 20% or $320 net for 
any other make of car. 

rm phan ks are ependable 











yo a-Truck today 
‘ ONSIG NW MOTOR TRICK CO., 
Dept. S&S, 1314-18 W. Walnut St., 
Des Meines, lowa. 
















IGHTNING will destroy thou- 

| bx sands of unprot ected farm 
buildings in the next é 

months. _ A single ke 

heave. sour USE OF ‘bare ir 

Lightning CAN'T strik 

Pure Gaver Cole iA 

State Fire Marshals, t 

‘ nsur ‘ 


per Cable 
J0S.J.BARMETT & CO.,CodarRapids, la. 


FARMER AGENTS WANTED 


Insist on genuine BULI OG 
Never Slip re Patch (4-ply if 
your garag n es 

not handje BULI 

DOG don't accept 


IOWA TIRE PATCH CO. 
€32 East Locust Street 
OES MOINES, IOWA 












UMBER 


MILLWORK and general buliding materia 





25°, OR MORE SAVING 





to you a n't ama aaneaor buying unti! you 
ur ¢ 3 | 
by tT P quick end pay the treigh 


FARMERS: ‘LUMBER CO. 


2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 











By H. N. 


The present plan of the Thirty- 
eighth General Assembly is to adjourn 








Thursday, April 17th, having been in 
session nce January 13th, with a 
mak’s ~at froy Roahruary 26th ¢ 
week's vacation from February 26 to 
March 5th As is always the case 
the closing days of e session, the 
legislators are pushing thru the mea- 
sures considered most importan - 

ing the others e discard 

The Thir ejiz i promises » £oO 
down as one of the n t dil- 

n ing bodi« which ver 
con ve ed ( lé 112 
house 

At the verv out t, the ser 


over the tr: 





the reappointment by Gover 
ing of J. A. Taake, as state insurance 


commissioner, but did accept the gov- 
ernor’s next choice, Arthur Savage, 
former state senator from Adair coun- 
ty Then came the Rathbun probe 


which extended over practicaly a four- 
weeks period, and took in the gover- 
nor’s office, the grand jury at Ida 
Grove, and the attorney general's of- 
fice, and which is just cluded 








as this is written. The office of secre- 
tary cf state came in for a thoro clean- 
ing at the hands of the senate com- 


mittee on departmental affairs, result 
ing first in the transfer of the state 
automobile apnoea from that of- 
fice to the state treasurer’s office, and 
soon afterwards in the resignation of 
Secertary W. S. Allen The day fol- 
lowing his resignation, or on April 3d, 
Governor Harding announced the ap- 
pointment of Walter C. Ramsay, of 
Belmond, chief clerk in the house of 
representatives for the past three ses- 
sions, as Allen’s successor, effective 
July 1st. 

The road bill, drawn up by a joint 
committee of the house and senate, af- 
ter many weeks of labor came up for 
consideration in the house on April 24, 
and was passed by a vote of 66 to 41. 
By the time this paper reaches i 
readers it will have been acted on b 
the senate, it having been set for spe- 
cial order for consideration in the up- 
per house, Wednesday, April 9th. 

Along with the road bill, as a sort of 
supplementary measure, is the auto- 
mobile license bill, also drawn up by 
a joint committee from both the house 


7 


and senate, and on which this com- 


s 
y 


mittee likewise put in great deal of 
time This measure, on which neither 


house has acted at this writing, b 
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which promises to pass houses 
soon, was drawn along witl road 
bill primarily to provide additional 
road money by practically doubling the 
license fees As drawn 
e minimum ! ns fea 
s at $15, with 
n the valu f 
rhe t inder this 
more propor mately 
ars, LNeG mini! 1 
trucks A differ 
for pn iti i. 
( reed ss tl 
- 2 n pl 
A WO } t l i 
I al e ¢ g 1 é h 
1 mai ton o e, $ l , 
] l > e T é 
on atl ‘ 1 } 
$200, and for ( 1 1a capac 
\ rahove five Sx) \ i 
added ! bill v la | ) 
for h t t Se 
« t 1 " t > 
plates ad « vil ) i 
o the s Des M nes 
J 
: raw p the act is 
xt J \ 
Y TY PS 4 
ed » i pre 
, e 
e ’ i 
a a t 
rn 1 es 
I was ited 


two houses, however 





itional imendmer! 

nm providing for an 
amendment to the cons ttion to give 
suffrage to women This, howev 
must be passed by another general as- 
sembly and be voted on affirmatively 


it 


a majority of the people before 
can become a law. The senate on last 
Friday passed the Schaffter bill, giv- 








ng women the right to vote for presi- 
vice-president or presidential 
electors, and it is probable the house 
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house refused to pass the bill, 
will be no changes in 





the sale of cigarets whic h passed the 


passed the house, 


sent back to the cheered 
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the state have been interes:e; ica 
by Senator Kimball, of Pottawattami. 
county, to appropriate $8,000 a) a 
as state aid to a horticultural show 


to be held in November of 
The plan is to change the 
where the show is held 

















year, so that no one place « 3 = 
a monopoly on the holding of : 
Such a show was held in D 

last November. The §8,0i : 
no means pay the expens 

show, but would help. How hie 
1 e has not passed t! P 

writing, but has go 

senate. 

A comprehensive bill 
Van Alstine, of Humt 
changing the laws relat 
products, has passed bot! 
amount of butter-fat mil 
ain when put o1 he n 
duced somewha rhe 
that any products in imitat 
products must be plainly 
tation. It sets o hat ice 
of milk with only four per cx 
fat and mixed so as to cor \a- 
nut oil must be marked wh« sold 
as imitation ice cream. 

The state board of agric has 
been granted ppropriatior fol- 
lows: $150,000 for a cattk and 
sale pavilion on the state fair ¢ nd 
$54,000 for buying additior land w 
the north of the race track 
to pay for paving on the west side of 
the grounds. The board does x- 
pect to begin work on the < ur 
until after the fair this fall, as id 
cattle barns must be torn dowr ani 
the new barn and sale pavil ected 
where they now stand. Begi: the 
work this fall, however, the board ex- 


pects to have it completed by fair time 
in 1920. 

A bill by Senator Evans, of Butler 
county, which provides a plan whereby 
counties can establish a Torrens sys- 
tem for land registration, ar 
land owners may take advant 
recording the titles of their 
they so desire, passed the senat 
thus far has not passed the houss 
der this bill the county clerk is 
the land registrar. 

Both the house and senate passed a 
bill requiring eight months school 
for all schools, instead of six, as at 
present in all school districts A bill 
was also passed providing that where 





























schools do not have more th five 
pupils, they must close, and t board 
of the smaller school prov for the 
transportation and the paym ft 
tion of its pupil s in the lar hool 
in an adjoining district 
The school consolidation |! 1 
two years ago has been an s 
that not quite so much re 
have to be used in gett 
consolidation as i 
der the law passed by | rty 
sevent] il assembly 
A ‘presentativ y 
of P! nty wa 
vill b * 
providing for 
1 taxation of a cer 
produce 1s produ y 
makes the law app 
vhen this 1 lnee i raised 
s when he raises hims¢e 
A hill by Representative N 
Cass ¢ n I 1 +} 
harberry h s, becaus r- 
or STM \ tt k W $ 
lee Tr now 
creas rid ) nty i 
was : re enef ¢- 
e! ge ral asser Lv 
*T e lit vy f rag 
ears 
‘ ’ ac ( 1 9 rs s 
h < ‘ < > vis s Wa ced 
f five to t I I 
Iowa Cattle Breeders’ Day, 
April 29 
. , to 
& e y with P 
people at Ames, Iowa, on A on 
HM mee Y OD s at gq 
z pavilion Sever Be 
steers il 1 sp ; sed 
he oxner 5. 4 ich 
standard, time nx 6 
corp, oil meal, silag i} 
re gluten feed, Champion 
J. M. C. O. molasses fe ‘ 
and Golden Rule molasses 
none 


Professors Kildee and E 


» meet a large number of 
cattle feeders at Ames, Apr 
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-| Why We Have Nearly 200,000 
: Satisfied Customers 





Home Plan No. 1335. 
square plan gives unusual 
ventilation. Built i 
and work table. Maz 























R. MURPHY ’S letter is just one out of thousands from our daily business correspondence 
a with customers in every State. It indicates the honest, deep-seated satisfaction we give 
a every buyer of Gordon-Van Tine homes—why we number our patrons by the scores of 
val thousands all over America. Note the photograph of Mr. Murphy’s house above—there are over 
tive 200 others to select from in our Book of ““GORDON-VAN TINE HOMES.” Send for it today. 
tui Big Volume Keeps Costs Down Customers Make Heavy Savings 
In our business of selling houses, barns, other Many write us like Mr. Murphy, the Gordon-Van 
buildings and building material through catalogs, there Tine method saves hundreds of dollars. You get 
. might be two ways for us to make a profit. better materials, prompt delivery, guaranteed costs, 
hs . ; ; ‘ Oo “no extras.” You get the advice and architectural 
We might keep avers high on each building and service, not of one man, but a score of experts. 
have but a few customers. Or we can shave our figures Pins iets shai: aisiatinilh dn MMi asheiomas. Aineaineien ete wetness 
to the bone and look for big volume to give us profits. b ' a ee veh of N igs 
Woe ds the tetiew. - g efore we guarantee it. No extra charge 
or this service. 
This, we pn is eet yeni Sc gg gn profit 
margin is so close under our met of selling, that W ; ; 
even were we to double it, the amount in dollars and rite Us Before You Build 
cents on each sale would still be very small. And the 
sales we would lose wouldn't pay. We believe 200,000 Get our book of “GORDON-VAN TINE HOMES” 
enthusiastic customers are far better than only a hun- —200 plans for Houses, Cottages, Bungalows, Garages, 
mM, dred thousand merely luke warm. etc. Or ask for “GORDON-VAN TINE FARM 
: , , BUILDINGS,” with plans, pictures and prices on 
; Our method gives you the biggest dollar’s worth over 600 kinds and sizes of barns and farm-buildings. 
s of value for each hundred cents you invest. If you want Building Materials, our “BUILDING 
Selling direct “from-mill-to-owner” we |= MATERIAL CATALOG” listing 5,060 bargains, will 
ra cut out all unnecessary expenses. You amaze you with its low prices. Compare our guaran- 
Home buy top-grade materials for less teed prices with those you ordinarily pay. 
a _ money. And our nation-wide 
ai x 8 operating costes They will show you why we have nearly 200,000 
— om further. pleased buyers—many in your own neighborhood. 
Book 
ly, r —_ 
| 0) oo | > 
| a ordon-Van Tine 
en — Maserial e 
. O Beotine Catalog SELIG NORE § A CERES on cee 
7 Lumber, Paints, 7 ev 
. Millwork, ete.) y 
, Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


902 Gordon Street, Davenport, lowa 





Gent n:—Please scnd me FREE the books 
checked: —U. S. 
DEPT. OF 
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Sb bei fed 6905 Gordon St. Established Over Half a Century Davenport, lowa 


taser. Check Coupon for 
=: Books You Want 






























Don’t put this off! Building material prices 
are now at the levels they will cost for several 
years tocome. Prices were never so low when 
compared with crop values. And Gordon-Van Tine prices 
make it safe for you to build at once. Use the coupon! 


FREE 
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Build Better Barns 


—barns that house your stock more 
comfortably—save feed—increase milk 
flow—that afford maximum fire-protec- 
tion—that are permanent. Such build- 
ings can be realized, without extra cost, 
by using 


DENISON 
Hollow Building Tile 


Because of our fine tile clay deposit and 
double process of manufacture, our 
building tile is wonderfully fine-grained, 
close textured, strong, durable and uni- 
form in size and color. 
You can improve your farm most profit- 
ably and economk ally with DrnIsoN 
Hollow Building Tile for all buildings. 
Your great grandchildren will inherit 
such buildings with A885 

Upon request will gladly send 
Free you illustr ated Il te nak ure of vari 
ous farm buildir gs. Write usa letter about 
the buildings you are nterested in, or ex- 
pect to put up 
DENISON Hollow Building 
the best lumber dealers 


Mason City 
Brick & Tile Co. 
830 Eighth St., Mason City, lowa 
Largest Manufacturers of Clay Preducts in the World. 


Tile is sold by 


SRY Meee 


DENISON 
Load Bearing Tile 
No. 35 


An easily laid and popular 
buildir e Note the 


lately dry interior. 


DEN 
1 urns water 


DENISON 
Double Process 
Drain Tile 


A strong, fi 
ed and uniformly 
aized tile. Free— 
Write for Prof. 
King’s new book, 


ne grafn- 


“Tile Drainage.” 








































Increase Land Values 


““Men have 


waste lands that were lying idle 


been for years going by those 


without 


realizing the potential value which may be 
brought about by a /itile fertilizer, a little care, 


a little sweat. 


Edito Llinewood of The 


Fertilizers are an investment; 


land values as well as crops. 


al New-Vi 


they increase 
Invest this year in 


Empire Fertilizers 


These fertilizers supply quickly available 


plant 


food. 


They increase yields and improve the quality of grain and 


other crops. They make 
flourish on depleted soils. 


of helpful bacteria 


legumes cover 
They encourage the growth 


“the good little bugs’’—that make 


crops 


: US eget 
available some of the inert plant food which is a/ready 


in the soil. 


Our Agricultural Service Bureau exists for year benefit. 
hesitate to consult us on any soil problem. 
**How to Make Money with Fertilizers’’, an 
It’s free if you mention the crops you intend to grow, 


accomplished. 


If we have no agent im your town, we want one. 


Don't 


Write for our book, 
d learn what others have 


Write for our 


nearest agent's address or ask for an agency for yourself. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS | a 


503 Commonwealth Trust esta St. Louis, Mo. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Eliminating the Gopher 


“The master plowman of the west” 
is the title that a popular writer on 
animals once gave to the pocket go- 
pher. Viewed with a less sentimental 
eye, the proper term seems, in many 
localities, to be the “master nuisance” 
of thousands of acres of farm lands. 

One estimate places the total loss of 
the United States, due to pocket go- 
phers, as $100,000,000. This is reck- 
oned as conservative. Kansas alone 
hoses $12,000,000, and other states re- 
port heavy damage. 

An investigation of gopher-infested 
counties in a western state disclosed 
that of the average farm in the district 
75 per cent was damaged by the pest, 
and that the average damage per acre 
was estimated at two dollars. While 
this is a section in which the pocket 
gopher is particularly fortunate as to 
lack of natural enemies and easy soil 
conditions, results approximating this 
are not uncommon in other sections. 
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than the average man has 
spend. Ninety-five per cen: 
farmers reporting on a goph 
survey declared that trapping 
satisfactory. 

The most satisfactory way 
rid of the gophers is by usir 
A number of manufacturers | 
a specialty of putting up p 
very convenient form to use, 
rule it will be found more sat 
to buy from them than to 
prepare the poison on the far 
who wish to do the latte: 
will find strychnine the bes 
poison to use. 

One ounce of powdered s 
to one-eighth pound of sac 
an excellent mixture. This 
cient for about four quarts 
Take sweet potatoes, carrots 
nips and eut them into half-i 





Boil the cubes and drain off the 


but while they are still moist 


, 1915 





Clover and Alfalfa Fields in the United States Suffer to the Extent of Millions 
of Dollars Thru the Depredations of the Pocket-Gopher. 


Any method of control of the pest 


must reckon very carefully with the 
animal's habits and tastes. The pocket 


gopher builds his runways from three 
inches to three feet below the surface 
of the ground. Usually a main runway 
is built with side burrows constructed 
for the disposal of excrement, food 
caches, nests, and for foraging expedi- 
tions. It is in this runway that the 
poison or traps must be used if the go- 
pher is to be poisoned or captured. 

In spite of his size, the gopher is a 
big eater, and has a provident dispo- 
sition. He can consume from one-third 
to one-half of his weight in food daily 
One gopher was given access to all the 
food desired, and in twenty-four hours 
she had stored away more than half a 
bushel of carrot tops, vetch, grass and 
clover. The greater part of this was 
first cut into small pieces and placed 
in the pockets. The food was carried 
a distance of five feet. 

With this appetite, the sopher is able 
to do a tremendous amount of damage 
to the field in which he works. Altho 
his favorite food seems to be dande- 
lions, unfortunately, he is perfectly 
willing to eat clover or alfalfa or al- 
most anything which is convenient. 

The spring is the best time for catch- 
ing or poisoning the gopher, on account 
of the fact that the young are born be- 
tween the first of April and ghe first 
of July. A gopher killed in time may 
not “save nine,” but there is a good 
chance of saving five, if the gopher 
happens to be a female. 

Methods of extermination sometimes 


begin and end with the small steel 


trap. When a gopher has worked down 
a row of parsnips and carrots and 
carefully removed the roots so that 


the farmer pulls up a withered top and 
an inch of root some day when he de- 
cides to have carrots for dinner, the 
satisfaction in finding that same go- 
pher in a trap is considerable. As a 
steady method of doing business, the 
trap is not worthy of much attention, 
however. It takes more time and skill 
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them with the poison mixture a 


described. Strychnine alone 
very palatable to the ‘gopher 
of the bitter taste, but the sa 
disguises it. 

The best 
poisoned ‘bait is on a dry day 
rain. 
between the new and old bur! 
be seen very easily, and theré 
no waste of bait on deserted 


After locating a fresh mound 
rod or sharp stick to prod ar 


until the main runway is fou! 


a hole just big enough to pem 


insertion of the poisoned bait 


runway, and then cover the ho! 


time for distributir 


On such a day the differ 


because 
harine 


g the 
after a 
ence 
»ws Can 
will be 
rrows 
use a 
ind it 
Make 

the 

to the 
again 


The runway should be left in as nearly 


as possible the condition in 
was found. 
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Extermination of Wild Rose 
An Iowa correspondent writes 


“Can you give me any inf 
on how to exterminate ros¢ 
known as the wild Irish ros 
sheep eat rose bushes?’ 

The wild rose is a perenn 
deep root-stocks, which send 


flowering shoots from the axils 


scales. It is common from 

Minnesota, and is found as 
as Colorado. In grain fields it 
a persistent pest, but can be 

in a season or two if thoro « 
be given. Another method is 
the field deeply with a sharp 
hot weather, and then disk 
two weeks 
roses will disappear, especi 
field is planted to a cultivated 
following year. Sheep might 
bushes, but it would take cot 

time to kill them out by thi: 
as the roots would keep se! 
new shoots. 
plow up the roots, exposing 
the heat of summer and t 
winter, and plant a cultivat 


After this treatm 


The best method 


yrmation 


bushes 

Will 
i] with 
» many 
of the 
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xas & 
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- letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
the years 1910 to 1915. They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 

in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. Publication 
e letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


ie Henry's Own Story 


ntire contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must not be 
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The [ight in the Courts 


evious letters I have told of 
ed out of the Homestead and 
ginning of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
ed every effort to sell my in- 
the Homestead to Messrs. 
Stewart, but without suc- 
ere were two reasons why 
no desire at all to buy me 
vas that inasmuch as they 
the property, they could do 
leased with it and I could 


myself; and the other was | 


did not want me to have the 
> money in building up Wal- 
mer. While we were getting 
y with the paper, I did not 
>» enough resignation to rest 
ly while my money was tied 
other property. It seemed 
nly thing to do was to bring 
igainst them and try to com- 


ettlement. 


gation over this matter be- 
ed because of the legal ques- 


nvolved; and incidentally it 
demonstrated one thing very clearly, 
t is that a minority stockhold- 
no rights which the majority 
stockholders are bound to respect. 
You should think of this before invest- 
the stock of any corporation. 
Once your money is in, it is exceeding- 


iit to get it out, unless the 
on is large enough to have 





its shares regularly listed on the finan- 
cial exchanges. The majority can run 
the business to suit themselves, can 
pay themselves large salaries, can in- 
cur almost any other sort of expense 
1ey may think it wise to incur, 
and the minority is helpless. 

itigation extended over several 


It made a lot of trouble for 
Pierce and Stewart; but the 
1 it did me was that finally 
to the point where they 
ng to buy me out. The price 


$13,000, which was about 


| of what my interest had cost 
ft 


irst place, in cash and in 


improvements earned by dividends, 


nearly one-third of what the 


stock was worth at the time I went 


the Homestead. After Mr. 
i Mr. Stewart had been run- 


ing together for a while, they fell in- 


reements, which resulted in 


gation between them and finally in 
the purchase of Mr. Stewart’s interest 
by Mr. Pierce at a price in the neigh- 


$160,000, if I remember 


not have carried on the liti- 
for tthe financial help of 
endid friends who loaned me 
pay the lawyers’ fees. I 
zood deal about laws before 
ru court. The postponemenis, 
, the arguments after each 
almost enough to make a 
razy. I came to the conclu- 


our courts in the larger | 


in without means should 


il contest with a man who | 


at almost any sacrifice. 

ul win, you usually lose. 
that experience, I have felt 
rm in the methods of court 
is imperative if we are to 
‘e between man and man. 
me during this year, Mr. 
ished a paragraph in the 

| which was distinctly libel- 
e I was willing to stand the 
of property, I was not will- 
beled, have my good name 
and leave the impression 
ple of the state of Iowa that 
titute of moral character. I 
brought suit against him for 
id not ask any financial dam- 
asked for punitive damages 
t of defamation of character. 
mins was my attorney, and 


rr his assistant. In due | 


time the case came to trial, 
ry rendered a verdict in my 
| awarded me $1,500 and 
> case was appealed to the 











supreme court, and was there con- 
firmed. 

It was regarded as a very unusual 
thing, in fact, almost unheard of, for 
one publisher to secure judgment 
against another publisher for libel. I 
would not have brought the suit, but 
for the evident maliciousness of Mr. 
Pierce’s article, and I thought it was 
time to put a stop to this sort of thing. 


While this litigation was being car- 
ied on vigorously, we were working 
very hard to build up our own paper. 
I have said that the only good this 
litigation did me was in bringing my 
antagonists to the point where they 
were willing to buy me out. That is 
not an entirely correct statement. It 
was indirectly quite helpful to us in 
another way. The papers were report- 
ing it from time to time, and more and 
more people resented the course which 
was being followed by Pierce and 
Stewart in refusing to buy me out, and 
at the same time using the paper, of 
which I was almost one-third owner, 
in abusing me. I think this aroused 
public sentiment had a good deal to do 
with finally bringing them to the point 
where they were willing to ‘buy my in- 
terest. 

During the first three or four years, 
none of us got any regular salary from 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Money was too 
scarce for us to use it except where it 
absolutely must be used. Everything 
all of us had went into one “pot.” Each 
one of us drew out what he had to 
have for -his family living expenses. At 
the end of three or four years, how- 
ever, we had gotten over the hill, had 
paid up most of our debts, and were 
making money. Then we had a settle- 
ment. I had been getting three thou- 
sand dollars a year as editor of the 
Homestead. So the boys credited me 
up with that amount each year from 
the time we started Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and it was paid to me as fast as we 
had the money to spare. Each one of 
them was also credited up with a 
smaller salary. I don’t remember just 
when we began to pay our salaries 
regularly, but I think it was ‘before 
1900. 


There is a lesson for the young peo- | 


ple of our family in these early strug- 
gles. Our experience shows that where 
a family sticks together, and every one 
works for the common good, and is 
willing to take his chance in whatever 
may come, success is reasonably sure 
if they are engaged in a legitimate en- 
terprise, It is just like the old story of 
the bundle of sticks which the wise 
father used to impress a lesson upon 
his sons. When the sticks were all tied 
together into a bundle, none of them 
could ibe broken; but taken separately, 
they were very easily broken one at a 
time. I hope our family spirit will al- 
ways be strong enough so that every 
member will stand with the others in 
time of need. As the family grows, of 
course some of the members will be- 
come interested in independent enter- 
prises, and that is all right; but each 
one of them should hold himself ready 
to work with the others when that 
seems necessary for the good of the 
family. 
(To be continued) 





Perennial Rye Grass 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of perennial rye 
grass for pasture and meadow on thin 
land?” 

Perennial rye grass, while extensive- 
ly grown for hay in Burope, is not 
nearly so popular in this country as 
timothy, because of its inability to 
stand severe winters. Even if it did 
stand the winters, we would not expect 
it to yield as well on thin land as 
timothy. 
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"THE modern farmer appreci- 

ates a thorobred. You talk 
nowadays in terms of pure-blood 
Jerseys, Holsteins, Durocs and 
Poland Chinas. 


But did you ever stop to think 
that there are different breeds 
of boots? 


There are boots that do well enough for 
a while, but soon go to pieces. That’s 
scrub stock. 





But there’s another boot that will wear 
and wear almost indefinitely. Won’t leak 
—lasts long over the first season. That’s 
Goodrich ‘‘Hi-Press’’—a thorobred. 


The reputation of the footwear « man- 
ufacturer means just.as much as the ped- 
igree behind your prize Jersey. 


You can tell Goodrich by the Red Line 
"Round the Top. 40,000 dealers. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


GOODRICH 


Hi- PRESS 
Rubber Footwear 
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SPRAY PUMPS ‘AVG 
_-- & : vv = 
“GaN, Get a Myers Pump--- 
3; 4. Hand or Power---and begia 
YUt spraying Myers Way now. 
The many patented Myers features 
make spraying. painting or disinfecti 
easier,quicker and more — Han 
mn Pumps with easy operating Gear Your choice of five 
heads and PowerPumpswithautomatic _— selling plans includ- 
control give powerful and penetrating Yj 1 
corere. whic reachevery of leaves 
and ms. Spray Guns for any power 
pump. Nozzles, and Accessories. 
A Myers Outfit means better fruit 
and truck or field crops. See your jesier or 
write for 64-page free catalog today 
F. E. MYERS & BRO. 
319 Fourth St. Ashland, Ohio 


ye L SF a, You 
FOR EVERY PURPDSE 


Galloway's big mone 
Gasoline Engines. 


ing long terms. The 





Tt only costs you a postal card to get 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 














While receipts have decreased du 
ing the past two or three weeks, they 
have decreased aS much as we 
antic There may be a slight 
furt! s l prices bu we ! 
inc opinion th hig 
point f pi advance has bet 
pass A er signing of peac 
wit ill be the ignal fo 
ano 1\ ( rem Ss » be seer 
We t r the 14ea a nl spec l 
Ger! ( mand has already bee dis 
coun n the prices which now pr 
vail. The probabilities are that price 
will work ver during May and June. 

T following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceip and prices as they have pre 
vaile veek by week from April 4 
1918, to date 

(Fig es show per cent verage.) 

j 

1d | 
April 4 to 11......| 180 
April 11 to 18 ....... 170 
Apri SO BD acn oo% 155 
April 25 to May 2 ..| 109 
ae: 2 oe 2 séiseaes | 133 
May $tol16... | 132 
May 16 to 23 ....... | 100 
May 23 to 30 ....... | 116 
May 30 to June 7 ..| . 68 
June gt Serer | 100 
Jane 14 to 21 ....<. | 120 
gene 21 to BB ....2- |} 94 
June 28 to July 5 | 130 
eer 8 to 88 .scsuse | 130 
er Se a Oe ckaanee 1 130 
12 


July 19 to 26 
July 26 to 





August 2to 9 + 4§ 

Aug t $ to 16 .-| 103 

August 16 to 23 ae 98 2 
August 23 to 30 oe s4 { 2 
August 30 to Sept. 6 &3 | 102 210 
Sept. 6 t 13 So 103 212 
Sept. 13 to 20 107 112 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 = 160 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 .| 119 113 209 
Oct So: 3: 122 127 203 
Oct. 11 to 18 ‘ > 113 110 198 
Oct. 18 to 25 int 115 | 112 194 
Oct. 25 to 31. of 21 ae 208 
Nov l to 8 ere et 125 211 
No. 8 to 15 111 120 209 
Nov. 15 to 22 ......] 140 136 210 
Nov. 22 to 29 ....¢-| 70] 113! 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 ..} 157 144 211 
Dex 2 te 3B ses " 9S i42 210 
Dec. 13 to 20 ae 163 173 212 
Dec. 20 to 27 .. re ib 128 210 
Dec. 27 to. Jan. 2....| 117 120 209 
mee: BOO" D. sanvcx 126 148 207 
Jan. 9 to 16 161 148 204 
DO: G6 Ee Oe awaves 130 140 202 
mem, Be 80 SO .ccsen 131 135 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 ... 84 105 197 
Feb S GD Be .i«e a ae 123 19s 
Peo. 13 £0 BO .cvece 146 146 194 
Feb. 20 to 27 owes 163 165 190 
Feb. 28 to March 6. 85 102 ISS 
March 6 to 13 108 122 196 
March 138 to 20.... 105 120 197 
March 20 to 27 | SF 139 198 


March 27 to April 4 111 123 199 

For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 120,700 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 438,600 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.90. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
144,840 at Chicago and 526,320 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 190 per 
cent of the average, we get $18.81 as 
the answer. 


~~ . . 
Fleece Wool Men Make Gains 
The latest achievement of the new 
organization of lowa sheepmen is to 
secure the privilege of marketing next 
year’s wool crop of the Iowa State Col- 
lege. The college had last year over 
thirteen hundred pounds of high-grade 
wool. Dean Curtiss will also market 
his wool thru the association 
Marketing information received by 
representatives of the sheepmen at the 
recent national meeting of the Fleece 
Wool associations has convinced them 
that the Iowa farmer has not been get- 
ting his proper share of wool prices. 
The association expects to include 
most of the wool producers of lowa 


eventually, and thereby to be in a posi- 
tion where they can bargain on equal 
terms with the buyer. 

From the group of sixty sheepmen 





| 









WALLACES 





who met last winter to consider the 
formation of a state Sheep and Wool 
Growers’ Association, the movement 
has gone on until fifteen hundred mem- 


bers are estimated in the ranks, and 
more come in every day The last 
three weeks have seen the biggest 
growth. Field A. Satterly; 


ot the asso- 





oster, Markets spe- 
n working most of the 


counties in the state 





Help for Country Pastors 


rhe commission on church and coun- 
1 


ry life of the Federal Council of 
Churches in America now has in press 
a reconstruction program for country 
churches. We presume this will be 
available for distribution defore a 
great while, and it should contain a lot 
of very helpful information for country 
pastors. The commission has laid out 
quite a definite program for future 
work. It will continue to collect and 
publish accounts of successful country 
chureh work, coOperate in rural lead- 
ership classes, etc. 

Country pastors might do well to get 
in touch with this commission. The 
secretary is Edmund de S. Brunner, 
612 United Charities Building, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City. 


Tractor Experience 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: n 

In the spring of 1918 I had 100 acres 
of sod and old pasture, which was bad- 
ly killed out. The horses in which I 
owned an interest were all needed on 
another farm. Instead of buying more 
horses, I bought a 12-20 tractor with a 
three-bottom plow. I used this tractor 
to plow the sod and disked two days 
with the tractor, afterwards using 
horses, of which we had plenty after 
the plowing was done. I planted it to 
corn. ‘The corn was thick and smal 
eared. I bought sixty-four head of cat- 
tle on November 8th, and turned them 
into the corn, putting in three 
weeks later. I have sold the cattle for 
$4,900 more than I paid for them. I 


hogs 


sold the hogs for $1,100 more than 
they cost, and have enough feed left 
in the field to bring the gross yield 
from these 100 acres up to or past 


$8,000, provided live stock prices hold 
steady and the stock does fairly well 
The tractor has earned enough mon- 
ey in silo filling to pay interest on the 
investment for one year. It cost little 
more than five horses with harness 
and gang plow would cost, and thie 
number of horses would not have 
raised more than fifty or sixty acres 
of corn. If I had bought the horses, I 
would have found it necessary to sell 
them for what I could get for them 
after the land was plowed and planted, 
or we would have had to feed them 
until spring work again this year 
The corn was used by allowing the 
stock to run in about one-third of the 
field until the cattle corn was all gone. 
No hogs have been in the last thirty- 
five acres, but sixty-four steers were 
in it for two weeks, and thirty-nine 
steers have been in it since February 
25th. I think there are 600 to 700 
bushels of cattle feed yet in this field, 
with a good deal of hog feed after the 
cattle are done with The hogs were 
kept out of the lost field mentioned 
by a temporary fence, consisting of a 
couple of low panels which the cattle 
have 


can step over. When the hogs 
finished in the first two fields, the 
temporary fence will be changed, al- 


run of the other 
will be finished 


lowing them the 
fields, and the catth 
out by hand feeding 
R. A. FOSTER. 

Harrison County, fowa 


Reply to Mr. Campbell 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reading a letter in your issue of 
March 21, my _ indignation is so 
aroused in behalf of the farmers of our 
country, at the marked injustice, and 
most especially the flow of ridicule ex- 
pressed by the writer, “that I am 
prompted to reply to the self-styled 
farmer (a two-by-four, I imagine) who 
signs himself Stewart Campbell, Peo- 
ria County, Illinois. 

In reviewing the pros and cons of 
the daylight saving law, as it affects 
the different occupations by the chang- 
ing of the time clocks, he seems to 
have made a thoro study of all of the 
conveniences on the one hand, the in- 
conveniences, imaginary dangers and 
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Are you driving your transmission 
34 99 
rough shod”? 


The surfaces of the gears in your transmission are like { 
sandpaper—so fine that you can’t see the rough spots with 
a microscope—but formidable enough to be a serious men 
| to the life of the whole transmission unless properly gua: 
against, And that is the chief duty of 


pIxo N's 





GRAPHITE 
| “Transmissionand))ifferential | 
| LUBRICANT | 


The graphite in this lubricant ‘‘fills in’? between the hich 
| spots—and stays there—making a permanently smooth sii; 
pery surface, impossible to obtain in any other way. 

And the presence of graphite effectually prevents .wear b 
preventing metal-to-metal contact. 

Oil and grease unaided are not enough. They must be 
combined with graphite as in Dixon’s to get truly satisfa 
tory results. 

Don’t attempt to mix graphite and grease yourself. Ask 
your dealer for Dixon’s Graphite Transmission and Diffe 
ential Lubricant. 

Also ask him about Dixon’s various other lubricating 
products including the famous Cup Grease. 

Write for Booklet 102 G 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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ee enae Established 1827 ened Yonse 
magnified expenses on the other hand, To go to work an hour earlier in the 
in connection with the city people, but city without changing the « ac- 
he has not read or heard anything but | cording to Mr. Campbell, disturbs a 
mirthful insignificance from the farm- | mental habit, and causes some folks to 
er’s point of view. have the trouble to keep som ybers 
I get an impression from this of how | in mind, a great calamity indeed. “The 
limited his search has been, and how | Tailroads would have to print new time 
little he naturally knows about the | tables.” They could cut the expense 
farmer or farming. His use of the lan- | after having a set to suit the change 
guage would confirm an opinion of his | they could revert back to their old 


ones when need be. 


unintelligence. We have had many | ; 
If the change is a 


letters in print, in the several journals, dangerous one 


also in the St. Louis papers, from farm- | why, the world has gone for more than 
ers, senators and representatives who | Nineteen hundred years (except last 
are interested in farming, who give far | Year) without the changing of the time. 


| The people of the good United States 
have long been satisfied to let “the 
sun rule the day and the moon the 
night.” We boast as a nation, and well 
we may, of our prosperity under the 
conditions set for us by our great and 


better and more substantial argument 
showing where the moving up of the 
time-piece interferes with the work of 
the farm, than any produced by this 
correspondent in behalf of the city 
people. 


Hill land, such as I have seen in a good Father above, who knows what 
‘ is best for all classes under all condi- 


great many localities, can not be cul- 
tivated with tractors. Horses worked 
hard all day graze the fore part of ‘the 


| 

| 

| I see no need of handicapping 
night, and take their rest and sleep the 


of the 


ticns. 
the farmer to humor the whin 
city people. Where do the city people 


y ir livi ® Sav f insta he 
latter part. Arousing them at four - afd renga oo ages 
(three) by the clock breaks into their on over ¢ 2 ews eee of 
rest to such a degree that renders their oars and quit for a » ade 

. ea = ae em anced 
them sluggish thru the work hours. time—give the land seven yea +. se 
and put nothing on the market; when 


Mr. Campbell says for the farmer to 


> ° . - 7st » ies ire eX- 
lie in ‘bed until the clock five. | the present market supplies 4 


says 


cies ~ rhe TV people 

That may do where a farmer has no Pe ge oa would the « . 

connection with other farmers or the 4° Tor food: : + Aleck 
When some conceited smart Alec 


world at large, where there iis only one s mat knocks 
hand and himself (“I and one hired {| W@nts to knock, why, he just X eo 
man”) on small premises, his work | 0" the farmer and ridicules - ; ay 
and interests just confined to his own his business affairs yall ao ner , 
little quarters, he of course could lia consideration in the law-mak vA yn 
in bed to any hour, and go and come | ©®SS: Mr. Campbell winds gtr ns ~ 
as he pleases at his own time; but the | ™@Snanimous and decisive 7 we 
wideawake farmer who moves with the | _ Anyway, it 6 tho law, let pre 
world and lives in a community that about It. Some = Ss 
moves with the world, must keep pace neighbors should explain “3 

with the same time that is used by law, where tried and found tule 
his neighbors and his employes. A detriment, can be repealed by certam 
real farmer is in need of hiring men processes of operation. VE 


by the day. The laborer insists > : “4 
: ene ; a Lincoln County, Missouri. 


using the set time or hours for work, 
. 
The Dog Wins 
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which brings him to your place an 
hour before he can go to work, or per- 
haps two hours before the farmer can 


get his milking, stock feeding, etc., at- The sheep-killing dog had a ver 
oerge to = e machines ready. This | narrow escape in lowa. The bil! intre- 
ost time the farmer pays for at the : am mittee 
top price of wages, ne lets the labor- | @uced by the agricultural comm zs 
er quit in the middle of the afternoon, | Which gave a bounty of one dollar” 
just at the time when the working | any person killing a tramp dog, an¢ 
conditions are the best. To go 'to work | which increased the county ‘tax from 
an hour earlier, for the farmer, means | one dollar to three dollars 0! = 

rie dol- 


to wait on the disappearance of dew, | dogs and from two dollars to f 





and many other difficulties natural | lars on female dogs, failed of pa: sag* 
and unavoidable—a loss of time and | in the house of representatives by JU 
money. one vote. 
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Uncle Sam Guar- 
antees the Price 
of Wheat, But— 








when it stands out in the rai 
» be threshed. Last year’s 
reage was 20% to 500% larger 
h Central States than in 1917. 
is estimated to be 





seas Do your own threshing wheao both 
yous gtain are ready, 


WOOD BROS ' 
] ND iw nuAL 
-»*’, THRESHER \ 
Individual and be independent of ele 
waste The best grain saver, fastest 


i simplest to-use smal! separator made, 
20x36 and 24x40. Easily run by yous 











Bros . Minnesota, say: “Threshed 
busbels in 20 days with Individ- 
va! and !2 20 tractor. Everybody pleased 
and never had better work done.”* 
Send today for this free book— 
“flow To Save Your Grain This Year” 


Don’t take Your crop costs too 
much y to raise to let bad weather de- 
stroy Let us tell you how farmer clubs 
Six bers each are saving their 

ut additional help by ciubbing 
er and owning an Individual thresher, 


‘wooD BROS. THRESHER CO. 


liders of famous *‘Humming Bird’* outfits. 
82 years prectical es th ib. 


25 E. Washington St. Des Moines, Iowa 
i ' Minneapolis, Decatur, 
Minn. i. 
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You can save many times 
the cost of a SHELDON 
Farm Concrete Mixer 
on a few small jobs 
What is more, you 


‘ ; cially for farm use; wil 
e large jobs as wellassmall. With a 


DON ‘vee Concrete Mixer 


at lowest possible cost, build 
own Concrete Feeding Floors, 
ations, Walks, Posts, Shanks or 
heldon Mixers mix 3 cubio feet 
have continuous chain drive, 
ey. easy tilting discharge, 





Send for FREE Catalog Today 
it lully describes all types of Sheldon Mixcrs. 
and ives all of the remarkably low prices. 
“ue catalog tells how you ean build a Sheldon 
ixer yourself, and tells you alot you ought to 
know about concrete work. Its FREE. Get 
your copy today. A postal will bring it. 


Sheld 
Bor 887" ~*~ = 





ee 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandie all kinds of 


_HAY AND FEED 


‘s and less at lowest prices— Ask 
fer our price list 








C 








301-303 Peart St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
eens 

















Boys’ Corner J 


This department is for beginners. We tall here 
about the simple things of farming; abeut the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; abeut 
farm animals—tbe cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something whieh he has aoticed, 
we hope he will write us. 














——————— 


Chickens 


The story this week is more for the 
younger boys. Probably your mother 
has complete charge of the chickens 
on your place. Just the same, chick- 
ens are worth a man’s study. On many 
farms, chickens bring in as much cash 
as any other kind of live stock. And 
it certainly takes less money to keep 
them going. 

I wonder if it wouldn’t be a good 
plan for some of the boys this year to 
go into partnership with their mothers 
in the raising of chickens. There are 
a lot of ways in which you can help 
out your mother, which she will appre- 
ciate Incidentally, if you fix up the 
right kind of a partnership arrange- 
ment, there should be a chance for 
you to make quite a little money on 
the side. Of course, just what per- 
centage of the profits you should get 
depends on how earnest!y you are will- 
ing to work, on how interested you are 
in the chickens, 

Personally, I do not know as much 
about chickens as about cther kinds 
of live stock. Coacerniug the best 
ways of feeding young chicks, you had 
best go to your mother or to the poul- 
try editor of Wallaces’ Farmer for ad- 
vice. I have been thinking, however, 
that I might interest you some in 
chickens by telling you something of 
the different breeds and where they 
came from. 

Two thousand years ago there were, 
roughly speaking, only two kinds of 
chickens There was a small brown 
fowl, looking very much like the Brown 
Leghorn of today except that the 
comb was smaller. This type ran wild 





in the jungles of India, Ceylon and the | 


Philippines then, just as it does to- 
day. From this wild jungle fowl was 
developed, by selection, such breeds 
as the Leghorn, Ancona, Minorca, etc., 
which are characterized by heavy lay- 
ing, rather small white eggs, lack of 
broodiness and small size. Chickens 
of this type are generally good fliers 
and full of energy. 


The other type of chickens was 
found in China. It was very heavy 
bodied. From this type the heavy 
Asiatic breeds have been selected— 


such as the Brahma, Cochin and Lang- 
shan. These breeds are characteriezd 
by heavy feathering over the entire 
body, including the legs, great size, 
rather large ‘brown eggs, broodiness, 
rather limited egg-laying capacity, and 
a sluggish disposition. 

There is as much difference between 
these two kinds of chickens as there 
is between a race horse and a draft 


horse. Neither type is especially well 
fitted to conditions on ithe ordinary 
farm. The first serious attempt to 


combine the good points of both was 
made about fifty-five years ago, just 
at the close of the Civil war. They had 
in those days what they called the 
Dominique chicken, which had much 
the color of the Plymouth Rock of to- 
day. However, it was much smaller, 
and except for the color was very 
much like the Leghorn. A Connecti- 
cut man crossed the small, active, 
heavy-laying Dominique with the 
heavy, sluggish Black Cochin. Many 
of the crossed chickens were black in 
color, with feathers on their legs, but 
some were colored like the Plymouth 
Rock of today, and the legs were clean. 
The Barred Plymouth Rock type was 
selected out, and four years later they 
were put on exhibition. People liked 
them from the start, and they rapidly 
spread over the entire country. They 
had the advantage of being bigger than 
the Leghorn, and the hens were bet- 
ter mothers. On the other hand, they 
were more active than the heavy 
reeds, and better layers. . 

The Wyandottes, like the Plymouth 
Rocks, were also formed by crossing 
the light Leghorn type with the heavy 
Cochin type. A few years after the 
Piymouth Rocks were started, a New 
York man crossed a Silver Seabright 
Bantam with a Buff Cochin. The Sea- 
right Bantam traced back to the 








same stock as the Leghorn, and so 
we have here again the typical cross 
of the two foundation strains. The 
Wyandotte as selected from the cross 
is really very similar to the Plymouth 
Rock, except that it is a little fuller 
breasted and more compact. 

The Rhode Island Reds, altho they 
have been a little later in reaching 
popularity than the Plymouth Rocks 
and Wyandottes, were formed at about 
the same time and in just about the 
same way. 

If you don’t have pure-bred chickens 
on your home place, I would suggest 
that you buy this year either a pure- 
bred cock or a setting of eggs from a 
pure-bred variety. You can breed up 
your chickens to practically pure-breds 
within a very few years. The breed 
which you should go into depends al- 
together on your own liking. Most 
farmers prefer such breeds as the 
Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte and Rhode 
Island Red, which are good both for 
laying and for eating. In working with 
breeds of this type. however, remem- 
ber that they were originally crosses, 
and that they will not come quite as 
true to type as the Brown Leghorn, for 
instance. It will be a good plan for 
you to fix a type in your mind which 
you wish to establish, and then save 
for breeding purposes those chickens 
which come nearest to meeting your 
ideal. 





Mangels 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Tam thinking of sowing some man- 
gels this spring. What is their value 
as a feed? How should they be fed? 
Is there any danger of over-feeding? 
When fed to milk cows, will they make 
the milk and butter have a bad taste?” 

Mangels are a splendid feed for the 
dairy cow. Each pound of dry matter 
has about the same value as a pound 
of dry matter in grain. Fortunately, 
mangels are exceedingly watery, even 
more watery than corn sila: On the 
average, it takes just about two pounds 
of mangels to equal one pound of corn 





silage. Of course, it is possible to pro- 
duce nearly twice as many tons of 
mangels from an acre as from corn 
silage. On the other hand, it takes 
about twice as much horse labor and 


three or four times as much man labor 
to raise mangels. Everything consid- 
ered, very few dairymen in the cen 
tral part of the corn belt are warrant- 
ed in going to the bother of growing 
mangels. Even the small dairyman, 
provided he owns his own farm, will 
find it cheaper and more satisfactory 
in the long run to put up a silo. 

Some of our big dairymen who make 
a specialty of furnishing a great vari- 
ety of feeds in the effort to make un- 
usual records, think it is worth while 
to grow mangels. They plant the man- 
gels in late April or early May, put- 
ting the rows two and a half or three 
feet apart. After the plants get two 
or three permanent leaves, they must 
be thinned, and later it is generally 
necessary to give several hand-hoe- 
ings. More horse cultivations are nec- 
esary than with corn, because of the 
low habit of growth. 

We believe that all of our readers 
who have had any experience with 
mangels will agree with us that they 
are too much bother under corn belt 
conditions as they exist today. How- 
ever, we would be glad to hear from 
any of our readers who have had ex- 
perience to the contrary. 





Seed Supply of Cane, Sudan Grass 
and Other Catch Crops 


It will be remembered that a year 
ago there eas considerable shortage 
in the supply of cane seed, as well as 
a number of other catch crops. Our 
readers will be glad to know, there- 
fore, that the situation this year is 
rather better on the whole than a year 
ago. For instance, there are about 
9,000,000 pounds of Amber sorghum 
seed as compared with about 8,000,000 
pounds a year ago. The supply of Su- 
dan grass séed is about 1,000,000 
pounds this year, aS compared with 
850,000 pounds a year ago. In rape 
seed there has unfortunately been a 
decrease, the supply this year amount- 
ing to about 5,000,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 8,000,000 pounds a year ago. 
There seems to be a plentiful supply 
of all kinds of millet, the stock of com- 
mon millet seed being especially heavy 
this year. 














All-Day, 
All-Weather, 
All-Service 
Tractor 


Never gets sick, tired or wants 
a day off. The Eagle is built along 
practical lines, to deliver the most power 
on the greatest number of jobs. It is 
being used today on thousands of farms 
—big and little—for plowing, cultivat- 
ing, reaping, etc., and for all bele 
work in general. 

Built of standard unit parts 
and guaranteed against defects in 
materials or workmanship. Runs on 
kerosene—cheapest kind of fuel. 
Two sizes—12-22 and 16-30, 

WRITE US before you buy any 
tractor and thereby save all future regrets. 
Prices and descriptive literature sent free. 


EAGLE MFG. CO. 
APPLETON, WIS, 
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FARMERS 


RELIABLE 
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WORM TREATMENT 


It will stop your hog losses now. 
Guaranteed to positively get the worms, 
thus preventing 90 per cent of all your 
hog troubles. 

It contains SANTONIN, the absolutely 
sure worm expeller. Other ingredients 
added make it even more effective. 

No catching of hogs—no costly instru- 
ments—no danger. Feed it just like food. Plain, 
complete directions in every package. 

As necessary as food if you want thrifty hogs. 
Put up in 1-Ib. packages only. One package 
enough for 30 shoats or 60 pigs. 

Sold by all Standard Dealers or mailed direct 
to you postpaid for $3.00 per pound package. 
STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Dept. 57. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Cough Cured 


Lung and Intestinal 
Worms Destroyed 


Dobry’s Hog Remedy 


Guaranteed to cure cough, destroy lung and fn- 
testinal worms, prevent cholera and tubercu- 
losis, cure sick suckling pigs, put out-of-con- 
dition hogs in the best of heaith, make sows 
farrow healthy and stronger pigs, have a larger 
flow of pure milk; keeps pigs free from thumps, 
cough, scours and worms. In use for 2 years. 
Absolutely reliable. Its sale authorized by the 
State of Iowa and permitted by the U.’S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Endorsed and recom- 
mended by thousands of farmers. Sent on 90 
days’ trial without money. Give number, sizes 
and condition of hogs. We will send a sufficient 
amount of the remedy. If it falls, no money 
will be asked. 


John Dobry Manufacturing Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


15% More Wool 


That’s what you'll get by shearing with a machine 
—tests bave proved it. Old methods of shearing 
leave too much wool on the sheep. The Stewart 
No. 9 Ball Bearing Shearing Machine shears flocks 
up to 300 head and leaves no second cuts—Price 
#14. Youcan get it by sending #2 and pay balance 
on arrival. Write for catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 

Dept. B. 117, 12th St. and Central Ave. 




















Please mention this paper when writing. 


Chicago, Ii. } 
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insist on getting the 


| Corbin Duplex 
| Coaster Brake 


value. Guaranteed by a 


million dollar corporation. 


Write for 1919 Corbin 
Duplex Coaster Brake 
Catalog an entertain- 
ing and instructive book- 
let every bicycle rider 


should have. 





Duplex Equipment 


The coaster brake on your new 
bicycle should be selected with 
great care. If you choose one 
of the few wheels on which it is 


i} not vet standard equipment, 


} 
' 

| 

' ? ) : 4 . 
| Built for wear, for ease of oper- 
| 

ation, for comfort, for absolute 
| al 

safety in emergency. The out- 
come of eighteen years’ devel- 
opment of those practical fea- 
tures which a coaster brake 


must have to be of lasting 


| Corbin Screw Corporation 


American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


| 207 High St. New Britain, Connecticut 
| Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 


Also makers of Coste Brown Speedometers 
ij for Automobiles, Trucks and Motorcycl 
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BRAVE THE WIND 
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REFLEX SLICKER 


Dealers everywhere 
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Fills crib clear to thetop 
mo waste space. Placed in 
Grivewayr-——spout Swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 
engine or h rset wer Simple, strong, 
durable—will last « Saves 
all the bard work of shov eling. 


Write For Special Offer 
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Live representative want 
od im every locality, 







Unusual opportunity for first buver 
tm each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full i rmation about 4 
Cup Fievators; also Portable —_ ~. 
Bievators i > bbe 





Gc. & D. MFG. co. Puts the Grain 
C Streator, Wh, qukere pou want it. 
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The Farmer and the Railroads 


An address by Prof. John R. Commons, ofthe University of Wisconsin, before trates, and tells 
the National Board of Farm Organizations. j you how to get 


The railroad situation has reached 
point where it makes practically no 
difference whether we have priyate 
ownership or public ownership. If the 
railroad properties are returned under 
present conditions, it means bankrupt- 
cy for many of them, probably most of 
them. That means a general panic, a 
tumbling of prices, all-around demor- 
alization of the whole country 

So there are two alternatives. One 
is’ that if the government turns these 
railroads back to private owners, it 
must guarantee their capital and guar- 
antee the rate of interest on that cap- 
ital. The other alternative is that the 
government should buy the railroads, 
in which case it should pay, presum- 
ably, the same amount of money and 
the same rate of interest. 

Supposing that the railroads are 
worth $20,000,000,000. At 4% per cent 
that would be $900,000,000 a year. So 
far as the country is concerned, it does 
not make any difference whether that 
$20,000,000,000 is nominally owned by 
private persons, and the government 
guarantees $900,000,000 in interest on 
it, or whether the government buys 
these railroads for $20,000,000,000 and 
pays $900,000,000 a year interest. You 
can not confiscate this $20,000,000,000. 
You might fin] it is excessive. There 
may be a margin of say $18,000,000,- 
000—two or three billions off—but at 
any rate there will be found a total 
sum of say $20,000,000,000, for illus- 
tration, which can not be confiscated 
That means that the interest of $900,- 
000,000 a year must be paid in one way 
or another. 

The question is, then, who is going 
to pay that guaranteed interest, wheth- 
er it be guaranteed to the owners, if 
it is private owners, or guaranteed to 
to the bond-holders if it be govern- 
ment ownership. It can be paid by 
three different classes of people, by 
the shippers and the public in the high 
rates for service. It can be paid by 
the wage-earners in part, by taking it 
out of their wages, and if these two 
are not enough to pay that billion dol- 
lars a year for operating expenses and 
maintenance, then it can be taken out 


of the tax-payers. Three different in- 
terests are to pay for that billion dol- 
lars a year. It can not be confiscated 
or taken away from the owners It 


must be paid by these t’ ree interests 


in me form of di 





Now the ques ( 
his The situation has reached 
point where all of the railroad opera- 
tors agree that they can not take their 
property back without guarantee of in 
terest by the government. On the oth- 
er hand, if the government takes it 
< r guarant » | ’ ame¢ 
t of in 50 we have two 

ilterné . propo 1 d 
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é f i cong 

l< in a ;. We may 
have p \ ve ¢ no 
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re Ss s I 0 } coll ry 
Cx ! has “on other 
issues. Consequently, if congress fixe 
up a budget every year, makes the ap- 
propriations for running and operating 
the railroad system, that budget will 
necessarily be made up according to 
the sectional interests. -Even the best 





kind of legislation must cor 
congress by a kind of log-rolling. Sen- 
ator Gore last night intimated that if 
certain piece of leg i for the 
benefit of the farmers dir go thru, 
then another piece of legislation that 
somebody else wanted would be held 
up. That is no discredit to congress 
that most legislation is based on trad- 
ing and log-rolling, because congress 
is elected, not to represent the mel 
pers and farmers and wage-earners 
but to represent sections and local in- 
terests. We can not have—if we have 
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| “Standard” Plumbing 
government ownership—we can not Fixtures for the Farm 
have congressional ownership. Home—theGreen and Gold 
On the other hand, if we have pri- Label kind representing 
g 


vate ownership, the proposition, in or- * . 
. é é g >. n 
der that private capital may be manufacturing experie 


protected, is that we shall have a Sec- covering 44 years. 











retary of Transportation in the cabi- Sooner or later you will have the 
net, whose business it will be to see comfortand convenience of plu: 
to it that the rates and services and ing fixtures and running hot 
earnings of railroads are permitted to cold water in your home, 


be large enough so that they can con- ry 49 
duct the business. If we have a Sec- Standard 
retary of T: anspo rtation in the cabi- 


net, that means also placing the rail- Plumbing Fixtures 


roads in the arena of politics. The 


control of the president, or the control For the Farm Home 


of the Secretary of Transportation, will | 





be the great issue at every election. will give you tr 2 delights of tub and 
We know from the reports of the In- shower without carrying water—the 
terstate Commerce Commission that labor-saving privilege of water in 
large sums of money have been spent the kitchen and laundry when 4 1 
for political purposes by the New H a want it, with no effort except the 
ven railroad, by ‘the L. & N., and by turning of a faucet. 

other railroads which have been in- | ‘Standard’ fixtures—for Bath, Kit 
vestigated. If we have a Secretary of en and Launcry—are séandard iy 
Transportation appointed by an elect- quality, design and service. 


ed president, it stands to reason that Write today for the booklet. 
campaign contributions will be forth- Standard 
coming to control that Secretary of 
Transportation. Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
have private operation, we Pittsburgh, Pa. 
must keep it out of politics also. What re 
I want to bring up is this: Every in- 
terest that is concerned in dealing 
with this railroad question is now or- 
ganized except the farmers. The most 
important interest that has its able 
spokesmen now dealing with the ques- 
tion and representing their interests 
before congress and the committees 
are the financial interests. The finan- 
cial interests represent the bankers 
and big trust companies and insurance 
companies which have up to the pres- 
ent time controlled the railroad situa- 


So, if we 
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tion. They represent, according to 
the investigations of the Interstate ~ 
Commerce Commission, only from . 
about 5 to 35 per cent of the invest- 
ments in the property. You know how 
that is brought about. The stockhold- 
ers send in their proxies They give 
the voting power to banking syndicates 
or interests These elect the direc- 
tors. So, while about half of the value 
of the property is represented by bonds 
and the other half by stocks, it only 
requires a majority of the share-hold- 
ers holding stock to elect directors, 
and if 5 per cent of the financial in- 
terests can 2g pr yxjies } 3 per cent 
will con the board of directors Especially in producing 2 
That is the way the New Haven has thresher and engine that will go 
been operated, and the large railroad into the hands of the farmer or t! 
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able a representative of his people, as 
anybody that the financial interests or ' Please mention this paper when writing: 
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investing interests have been 
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system, but that the em- 
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he different operating divi- 
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ir representatives. There 
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ever profits are secured over 
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vy there are other interests 
The great shipping inter- 
rganized, and have been for 


rs They have the ablest 
nt available to represent 
rests before that interstate 


committee. So that we have 
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talent that can be secured, 
their case for the reorgan- 
railroads before con- 
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a very important weight in 
the outcome. 
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E-B Osborne Sulky 
|| Rake, Great Strength, {|| 
Rolling, Prevented HHT 























and pull easily on rough ground. 
Truss-rod and one-piece frame 
give strength for many years 
of first-class service. 
spacings of teeth. 

Extension teeth hold hay and 

prevent rolling. See your E-B } 


; {I | 
Steel wheels 45 inches high with | | 
staggered spokes hold true circle, | 
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Investigate the E-B Osborne line at your dealer’s. 
be convinced they’re the machines for your harvesting. 


| Extra long knife head and guides. 
One-piece frame, “a 
ae 
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Handles Heaviest Mow- 
ing Jobs Easily 
Whether you cut timothy, alfalfa, 
clover or marsh grass with theE-B 
Osborne Mower you find it doing 
a thorough jeb, Licht pull for 


horses. Little attention needed 
from you. Have your dealer show 
you these E-B Osborne Mower 
features: Internal gear drive, Ec- 
centric for re-aligning cutter bar. 
Wide coupling to inner shoe. 
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NEYS, NUX VOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT 
NO DOSING. 


DICATED SALT 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOR THE BLOOD, 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattancoga,Tenn.§ 


P DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


SALTPETER FOR THE KID. 


USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS. 





Let your choice of a harvesting machine be E-B Osborne. 

















Masters of the Harvest 


HEN Emerson-Brantingham and Osborne 
joined forces they made a great stride forward 
in the bettering of harvesting machinery manufac- 


The name Osborne has long been a safe guide to the American 
farmer in choosing his reapers and binders. 


Emerson-Brantingham haveassumed responsibility ofmaintain- 
ing these high standards and of bettering them where possible. 


The addition of Osborne Harvesting Machinery rounds out the 
Emerson-Brantingham list of implements and makes it the 
most complete line of farm machinery manufactured. 


When you see E-B Osborne on a machine for harvest work 


In these days when every grain in the field has a value such 
as it never had before, when the fate of nations is decided in the harvest 


Those names guarantee satisfaction the first day you drive 
the machine into the harvest field and for years to come. 


For the E-B man in your community will stand by your 
E-B Osborne, and aid you in getting top-notch performance at all times, 


You'll 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufacture * 
and Guaranteed by One Company 
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¢ propose to put before you 

government ownership or | 
because it is a 
Serious investigation. All 





Easy Money 208 


Best seller on the market. Cheapest insurance 
All copper wire and fixtures guaranteed. 


IOWA LIGHTNING ROD CO., 





BOX 213, 


Send for samples. 


selling our Lightning Rod equip-— 
No experience necessary. 


against damage by lightning 
Address 


NEW HAMPTON, IOWA 


















They'll mal:e your work € % 
and aid you in getting ail the 
your fields produce, 


OSEORNE ! 


Look for these names when 
ready for t res t 
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Grain Equally Well 
These special E-B Osborne Grain 
Binder features get practical'y all 
the grain regardiess of conditions: 
Cutter bar close to ground. 
pushes down grain ontopl 
Platform canvasruns one-sev 
faster than elevator straightenin 
grain. Stringing grain prev 
by drop leaves, grain 
three discharge arms. Sce 

E-B dealer, 


| 
| 
Gets Down Grain and Tall i 





E-B Osborne Corn | 
Binder Cuts More Corn | 
With Less Power 


Driveonthe outsideofmainwheel | 
and pole attached between driv- 
ing and operating mechanism 
equalize strain, reduce wear and 
make E-B Corn Binder remark 
ably light draft. 





Ask your dealer to explain all the | 
special features, 





ere 4 


E-B Osborne Reaper 
For Best Handling of Clover, Seed 
Alfalfa, Buckwheat and Vetches 


ca 
me. 9 
‘ 


Supreme in all the reaper work 
because of small power needed 
and easy adjustment to every H 
condition of difierent grains. [ 
Least scattering of grain. No | 
tipping of gavels, | 
Gavel delivered when trip is 
operated by driver or with every 


first, second, third, fourth, fifth or | 
sixth rake as ee 

















Alfalfa and Clover Drill 


Drilis 

tand, save 
Our {newl n 

= haw Tools, viz 
- a . Blind Plowing Corn 

Blind Plowing Rig = Pranter attaebin 

ena wn pe os Revolving Tooth 
ja Corn Harrow, (60 ACRES PER 
= DAY Little Joker 


Revolving Tooth Weeder and 


The “Sherwin Way” 
is the coming way. Our 
Surestand Alfalfa 
and Clover Press 















Corn Harrow 





face Packer, 
corn profits 25 


Sold Factory to Farmer 
Prices. Postal! brings big 
catalog 


E, SHERWIN MFG. CO., 
Brookings, S. D. 














We y up to $35.00 
broken o 


CASH<0LD FALSE TEETH PRE 


crowns, bridges, old gold jewelry, platinum and silver 
Send now. 
of oar price. Ww. 8 
292 Goldsmith Bldg., 


Goods held5 to 15 davs for your approva. 
Ss. SMELTING WORKS, 
Miiwaukee, Wis. 








~ eB 
Save Hog Feed 
Self-fed hogs are best fed. They get 
to market 30 to 60 days sooner and 
make weight on 15% to 30% less feed. 


60 Day’s Trial 


This 4-compartment round feeder 
is storm and rat proof. Automatic 
ates supply feed only as needed, 
eeping all fresh and sweet. 25 to 
50 bushel capacity. Lasts a life- 
time without any fixing. Costs less 
than to make it yourself. 
FRE Write for catalog and price with 
trial offer. Let us prove that you 
can save one bushel out of every four you 
are now feeding. Address, today, 
HUTTIG MILL WORK CO. 
207 independence Road KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Your Money Back: 


SHoR 
Oneco0 














Exectly 

right--your mon- 
ev RETURNED if SHORES 
HOG WORM TORPEDOES 
fail to rid you 
worms. T 
inexpensive 
fets (Nc ‘T capst ie s) com- 
Pounded of SANTONTIN and 


« Note our special 
yt ae 

omember, E 
your hogs have va 
worms and our 
Torpedoes don’t 
get them we will 
giadly refund your 
money. 


Our FREE Book 


bey py ate ormatt n 
pear's Free sub ee < 20T Digest. 
go Free Service + aeen a yur -_ probiems for you. 
SHORE S-MUELLER COMPANY 


245 Shores Sta. Coder Repide, towa 


Write For | 


Gog raisers’ bs 

















SAVES 
~~ YOUR 












McGrath’s* 
quick, easy, 
sure meth- 
od immedi- 
ately rids hogs of all worms. Keeps them in 
condition to tatten quickly. A practical, guar- 
anteed success—used by hog raisers, veterinarians and 
agricultural colleges—and only 6 cents a dose! 


“wp” HOG TREATING 
INSTRUMENTS & 
WORM CAPSULES 
A wonderful, sure remedy that reaches the right +4 
in proper dosag apsule for hegs 5 P to 100 Ibs 

















Two for larger animals. Simple as -1 Money 
ee ee ao sults. W esiee’ all the risk 
ORDER FROM™ » B “B"’ Worm Capeules 

This Ad. wf $5.00. Pig Gun Outfit for 
administering only $5.0. Both only $9.00. Sent 
with simple directions; charges prepaid. Remit by 


money order or check. Maney back if you want it. 
* COUNTY AGENTS WANTED. Write for particulars. 
J.T. McGRATH & SOR, 215 Douglas St., Bloomington, Ul. 


sot STUMP 
Bf) PULLE 
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cat a nn Cow 
LAPLANT CHOATE MFG.CO CEDAR RAPIDS. 'OWA 


EASTLACK CT 








BINDERTWINE 


FACTORY TO FARM Sst year. Free sample 


AUGUST POST, Box 55, Moulton, lowa 








the facts, all the different interests, 
should be brought out. 


A solution must certainly be worked 


out by which these five interests in 
some way will get together and bring 
out some workable plan. The finan- 
cial interests will have to be consult- 
ed. The investing interests will have 
a voice in the decision. The labor or- 
ganization will have its weight. The 


and chambers 
of commerce will have their influence, 
and if the farmers are properly rep- 
resented, they also will have a voice. 

Now it has occurred to me that pos- 
ibly the situation might be met in 
such way as this, that we can 
simply drop the question whether it 
shall be public or private ownership, 
and deal with the facts as they are. The 
first concrete fact is that we need a 
unified one great railway 
tem in the country, whether it be pub- 
licly or privately owned 

The second point is that the govern- 
ment must guarantee the minimum in- 
terest on the capital, whether it be 
privately owned or publicly owned. If, 
then, we have private ownership and 
the government guarantees the inter- 
est, the government is entitled to a 
voice in declaring the kind of a corpo- 
ration which shall be created in order 
to conduct that business. It can pre- 
scribe the methods of electing the 
board of directors, and can give as 
as much weight to the constituencies 
which elect the board of directors as 
it chooses. It might, for example, en- 
deavor to have each of those four in- 
ented in the board of di- 
rectors, instead of turning over these 
corporations simply to the stockhold- 
ers to operate with the e anty. That 
guaranty implies that the government 
should ende ve other inter- 
represented in that board of di- 
rectors. So, instead of having the 
stockholders elect entire board of 
directors, there might be a division. 
For illustration, there was a 
board of eight direct 
entire unified railroad system. 
them might be elected by the invest- 
ors. Their money is guaranteed now; 
so they do not need to have a majority 
of the board Two of directors 
might be ed by the employes 
working on the system 


shippers’ organizations 


some 


system, sys- 


terests repres 








avor to ha 
ests 
the 
suppose 
ors operating this 


[Two of 


the 


elect 


The great difficulty with our labor 
situation is that our private corpora- 
tions determine what the wages shall 
be, and then tell the laborers after- 
ward, and that causes trouble and 
strikes. The right way to solve the 
labor question would be to have the 


laborers represented on the board of 
directors, so that wages may be 
determined at the same time as prices 
Two of them might, then, be elected by 
the wage-earners. Two of them might 
also be elected by the shippers and 
two by the farmers’ representatives, 
who are the great shipping interests. 
The proposition of the railroad em- 
ployes is that this corporation which 
they propose to create should not have 
the shippers or the farmers represent- 
ed, and that means that if they have 
power to fix rates they can base the 
rates and declare their profits between 
the employes and the government. 


the 


There should be in this board of 
directors representatives of shippers’ 
interests and the farmers’ interests, so 
that at the very time when wages are 
being determined there can also be de- 
termined the level of rates for service 


There would be a board of directors 
of a great national corporation created 
something like our United States Ship- 


ping Corporation, or the Food .Corpo- 
ration, in which the directors would be 
designated in this way These direc- 
tors elected annually, and elected by 





an organization, not appointed by the 
president and submitted for confirma- 


tion by the senate, but appointed by 


the trade wnions and by the farmers 
and by the shippers. In that way, we 


would have at least a step towards so- 
lution. We would take the system out 
of congressional control. It would not 
be necessary to have it under the po- 
litical administration of a Secretary of 
Transportation, but in the very making 
up of the policies regarding rates and 
service and wages, all of the interests 
which must be sooner or later consult- 
ed would be consulted in advance. I 
would suggest that as one of the pos- 
sible things to think about 

Then as to the question of securing 
new capital, it is estimated that it will 
require a billion dollars a year for the 
next ten years to get the necessary 
capital to build this system and extend 


it. How will they raise this money if 
the government goes into this expense 
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Pigs: is Pigs) 


These Days 
Stop Your Losses This Spring 


You ought to prevent losing any of your spring pigs t! 
days. The money they would bring at market time repres 


‘\ . no need for the usual loss of 14 to 23 of your litters. 


} 





Ali) WHIM, ¢aster and on much less feed. Read th 


" ae have used Columbian Stock Powders for 22 years. I am satisfied it saves 20 to 
2590 on feed and makes more pork out of every bushel of grain used. I have had 
practical y no losses from my pigs during 22 years. It builds up strong, vigorous 
constitutions. It is also an excellent conditioner for brood sows. 

& 2 PATTERSON, Maitland, Mo 


Columbian Stock Powders 


are not like other stock remedies. They = only “condition” your animals, but they 
and getting your ‘stock to to market 


assist in pane ¥ —_ a go fare, ue ing feed 

earlier. Let m ; 5s y NEW E BOOK. HOW TO IN- 

CREASE YOUR SIV STOCK PROFITS” and read how 4 

everywhere | are making a lot of extra money from their h 

cattle p by feeding COLUMBIAN STOCK POWDE S 

paw. rit aso tell you about my Hog Oiler shown here and 
to get a Self-feeder FREE. Write me today. 


FRANK R. McDERMAND, ?resident 


COLUMBIAN HOG & CATTLE POWDER COMPANY ™“ 
463 Genesee Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


” too big a loss to neglect them when they are small. There is 


q Pii Show You How 


") to stop these losses and at the same time ae them 
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UseOnlyPureYucatan 


Sisal BinderlIwine 





[zt operates smoothest in the machine, cuts cleanest, 

ties tightest, and is not affected by insects. Your bind- 
ing remains tied. Use only the PURE YUCATAN 
SISAL TWINE. Do not use mixtures, for insects will 
Insist on the PURE YUCA- 


destroy the mixed parts. 
TAN. It costs less and saves labor and expense. 
beca 


If you cannot get it from your dealer, we want to know it, 


we are the co-operative organization of the Yucatan farmers \ 
grow Sisal. We control and sell the whole Sisal production of 


States of Yucatan and Campeche. 


Write for sample of Pure Yucatan Sisal Twine, so 
the real Yucatan Sisal twine when you see it. 


Comision Reguladora del Mercado de Henequen 
Merida, Yucatan, and 120 Broadway, New York 


you can know 


sé 























| Consolidated Products Co., 


With Semi-Solid Buttermilk— 





‘““MAKE ’EM GROW FAST!” 


BEST HOG FEED ON EARTH! 
SEMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK is pure creamery butte 








nothing add hing taken away but the water 
by the addition of Sulphuric Acid or any other preservat 
own natural Lactic Acid keeps it fresh 


WE GUARANTEE EVERY BARREL OF IT! 





is the only buttermilk on t 
use to make batter-ca 


Our Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
ket that you can drink yourself or 
your table. 

Used by the packers and other large feeders in Car Lots. 

A 500-Ib. barrel is equal to 1.000 gallons of buttermilk 


ORDER TODAY! 


Shipped Direct From Factories in Nine Different States 


Dept. W, 


ALL YOU WANT! 


Just When You Want It! 


Net Mad ified 


Feed Your Hogs and Poultry Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


It keeps them healthy and gets them to market ¢ 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk is a safe feed—sterilized and pasteu 
Why use a substitute or a Moditied Buttermilk? Use Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk—it's pure and unadulterated. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





—— 


















ie Best Filter Made 


Use no other 
Drop a card 


Bridges, Bedford, la. 


Kills prairie dogs, groand hogs, 
ground squirrels, pocket 
ers. ere. Saves alfalfa. Experiment 





When writing to adv ertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


—— 
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us hard at best; 


April 71 1919 
of mn dollars per year for new 
nts in extension? It must do 


; sile 
gh me way, either by taxes, or by 
ng the money, or it might pos- 
lone by the system thru which 
our highways to a great ex- 
system by which we construct 
nage canals, the system of 
assessments on the benefited 
If the extension is to cross 
‘ritory, it certainly benefits the 
in that locality, and it might 
he that the scheme could be worked 
t by ich, accepting our doctrine of 
‘ ssessments, the capital could 
he fut ed for new construction by 
the | fited property. 
1 offer these suggestions not as a 
! the situation, but simply to 
how 1 how urgent and important 
is ecially with the farming in- 
) prepare at once to take part 
the negotiations, prepare before 
interests have foreclosed 
e farmers, because in these 
form: » stages, when the discussion 
being conducted, then is when the 
most portant influence can be ex- 
erted can not, certainly, have this 
question settled by any 
one or ) or three interests, nor can 
eX t it to be settled by any per- 
: that he represents ev- 
rybody. I do not know that it is pos- 
ible for anybody to be so great and 
good 1 big that he represents all 
lasses. 
way to get a thine settled, 
vhere erybody is interested, is to 
yple that really represent 
get them together 
and by a system of 
can then have some 
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tremel us 
€ é If 


Says 


ge s e pe 
+ t 


he sé | interests, 
to w t out, 
ive- take we 

S s to me we are now in a po- 
dertake that solution, be- 
four of tthe interests 
1 are ready with all of their 
and their legal talent. It re- 
ir the farm interests to meet 
ther 1 a similar equipment. 


ust least 








Hy drated Lime as Fertilizer 


nois correspondent writes: 

ld it pay to use hydrated lime 
at $14 per ton on ground seeded to fall 
which we expect to seed clo- 
ver? How much should be applied per 
re? \ ld you advise hydrated lime 
at $14 a ton or ground limestone at $2 


> 





Hydr 1 lime contains about 50 per 
cel calcium than ground lime- 
stone moreover, has the advan- 
tage irily of being much more 
finely powdered. With ground lime- 
sto $2 a ton, we would not care 
) pay er $5 a ton for hydrated lime. 
Gri estone is rather slower in 
) . we would expect it to be 
less y to burn the organic matter 
n t) | than hydrated lime. Of the 
£To nestone we would use about 

r acre. 


The Help Oesiion 
s’ Farmer: 
time is here, and I find my- 
self s f help to do the work, and 
higher wages than 
government employment 
ge! Sioux City reports being 300 
el f the orders in. 

to me that there is no need 
{or 1 al, state or city governments 
t re than the ordinary public 
this time, as there surely is 


isking 


as regular work to be done in 
tne try as ever, and so there 
s not be any real labor surplus. 
- i is correct, it must follow 
_ ndertaking of any unusual 


public work will result in a 


bel . ortage of labor in farming 
regular lines of work. Such 
s e will result in raising and 


es ata level far above what 


ployers can afford to pay, 


» declining prices on farm 

d probably manufactured 

on SO Prices on workmen’s 
e declined, and on farms 

s furnished usually, so why 

S wages come down also? 


r can stand the drop to a 
| of prices better than the 
ested capital, who is sure 
find the period of declin- 
so it appears 
the movement to start an 


og mount of public works is a 
yw to those who must pay 
FARMER. 
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Capacity — Pulls three 
plows—operates 22- 
inch thresher. 


Fuel—_Guaranteed 
to burn Kerosene 
successfully under 
all conditions. 


Cooling — Oil cooled— 
no evaporation— 
non-freezing. 


Motor — Heavy duty, 
2 cylinder Gin.x8 
in.— 560 R. P. M. 


Crankshaft — Built to 
U.S. Naval Specif- 
cations. 








Frame—Hot riveted 


steel members— 
no bends— no 
splices. 


Transmission — Cut 
steel gears,enclosed 
and running in oil. 


Bearings—Hyatt roller 
bearings in trans- 
mission and rear 
axle. 


Governor — Fly ball 
throttling type-+- 
automatic speed 
regulation. 


Belt Pulley—19 inch 
diameter — running 
directly off crank- 
shaft—no intermedi- 
ate gears. 


Lubrication— Force 
feed and splash. 


Speeds —Two forward 
—one reverse. 


Drawbar— Adjustable 
spring drawbar. 
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A New OilPull ina 3 Plow Size 


“Build us an OilPull in a 3-plow size.” 


That was the call from farmers 
everywhere—and the 12-20 is our 
answer—the latest 8 smallest of 
the OilPull line,an all purpose outfit 
built on the proved Pull design 
and construction. 


Into the 12-20 are built all the 
features that during the past ten 
years have _ established the un- 
equalled OjilPull record for eco- 
nomical, dependable operation and 
long life—plus those improvements 
that only long experience can teach. 


Like all sizes of the OilPull the 12-20 
is backed by a written guarantee to 
burn successfully all grades of Kero- 
sene under all conditions, at all loads 
to its full rated brake horsepower. 


In the 12-20 the weight distribution 
is absolutely correct—no danger of 
turning over, or the front wheels 
raising off the ground. The 12-20 
ke —* put” on rolling land as well as 
evel. 


The 12-20 is a light weight, big 
power outfit—its rating sed upon 
only 80% of its maximum efficiency— 
a 30% reserve power when you 
need it. 


The 12-20 is oil cooled, which 
means that the radiator will not 
freeze in the coldest weather nor boil 
in the hottest—that it will go indefi- 
nitely without refilling—that instead 
of clogging the circulating system with 
sediment it Keeps it always open— 
that instead of rusting the cooling 
system parts, the oil preserves the 


metal. The OilPull cooling system 
eliminates a cooling fan— it Keeps the 
motor at the right temperature at 
all loads. The harder the OilPull 
workKs—the cooler it runs. 


All transmission gears are cut gears 
~—all shafting and ogee such as the 
cylinder, piston, rings, etc., are ground 
to the thousandth part of an inch—- 
a guarantee of a perfect fit and great- 
est efficiency. The OilPull is built 
complete in Advance-Rumely shops. 


The 12-20 is as efficient on the belt 
as on the drawbar. he belt pulley 
is just where it ought to be, on the 
right hand side, up within full view of 
the operator. The 12-20 can be lined 
up with a belt machine, bacKed into 
the belt and the belt started and 
stopped from the platform. The belt 
pulley is driven direct off the crank- 
shaft—no loss of power. The band 
wheel is extra large and by driving 
through a cross belt allows the use of 
a@ looser belt. 


The 12-20 will pull three 14-inch 
bottoms under average conditions, 
operate a 22-inch thresher fully 
equipped, and handle all the various 
drawbar and belt power jobs. 


All OilPull tractors are not only 
bacKed by a guarantee that assures 
you the most economical operation— 
they are also bacKed by an organiza- 
tion big enough to guarantee you effi- 
cient service at all times. Advance- 
Rumely maintains 27 branch offices 
and warehouses. 


Ask for the catalog describing this 
new 3-plow Oi!Pull. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 
La Porte, Indiana 


DES MOINES, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


IOWA 
Peoria, Jil. 














os 
STANDS ALONE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DICKINSON’S 
PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 


if Your Local Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


WRITE 


CHICAGO 











SEED CORN FOR SALE 


Several years ago I purchased from 


Iowa the 


champion sweepstake bu. at the price of $175.00; 


the Champion bu. of the world at 8111.00; 
30 ears at 630.00; 
stake corn. 
corn I ever raised. 


$71.00; 


once 


10 ears 
all sweep- 
¢ of the best seed 
Write for catalog and prices at 


30 ears at $37.00; 
I have now 1,000 bu. 


EVERGREEN FARMS 


Cc. L. Passmore Prop,, Prophetstown, Ill. ill. 





YBa ANDS of small fruit plants—Best 


varieties. 


paid, $1.85. 


Two hundred strawberry plants, pre- 


Free catalog. G. W. Sword, Lanark, Ill. 


! 


| 


SEED CORN 


The best large yielding early varieties—Ida County 
Yellow Dent, White King, Silver King, also 90-day 
Yellow Dent. Every bushel grown here on my farm, 
early picked, hand selected, seed house dried. Sold 
on 15 days’ approval test. Has stood the test in Iowa 
for 25 years. Save disappointment. Germination 
test, 95 to 100%. Price, shelled and graded, $4.00 per 
bushel. Samples on request. 
ALLEN JOSLIN, RK. 3, 


B AG We Buy Second-Hand Bags 


Pay freight on 200 
or m 
LINCOLN BAG Co. .- 


Holstein, lowa 





ore. 
Springfield, 111. 


SEED CORN Sie" Xine onty. stocx 

from he 2 sweepstakes 
bushel of lowa. We grow and handle every bushel. 
Thirty years’ experience {n growing seed curn. $5.00 
per bushelinear. Satisfaction guaranteed or pur 
chase price refunded Ww. P. COON & SONS, 
seed corn experts, Ames, Iowa. 


SEED CORN 


High yielding Reid’s Yellow Dent; 
hand picked and dried on hangers. 95% germination 
guaranteed. Shipped on 10 days approval. #4 per bu. 
| JONES BROS., Box 215, Sones _— 


CHEAPER STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Good, strong, new plants—well rooted. Everbearing, 
progressive and superb. 100 for 82.00, 300 for $5.0). 
Senator Dunlap half above prices. A. L. Gallup, 
Brooklyn, lowa. 





every ear 








Seed Corn—Dewey’s White Dent 


A splendid variety and good yieider, extra deep 
germ, all picked before freeze. Germination 100% 
: in tests made. Shipped subject to 10 day test; $5.00 
| per bushel. 
| A. A. BALLENTINE, Cedar Falls, Lowa 
| 
| 
| 


& EVERGREENS 





For | Scaih Boies 
i Windbreaks 















Ever- 

greens from an Reananeen Specialist. 55 

ears in bust . Illustrated catalog, free. 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO., Sturgeon Bay, Wis 





trrigated 


| 

GOOD, recleaned, not trrig 
ALFALFA seed. Write for samp! es& prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Fornioso, Kava, 
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CAANDLER SIX $1795 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 
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The Most Closely Priced 
Fine Car 


HE Chandler is the most closely priced fine 

car in the American market. A determined 
Chandler policy, pursued now for nearly six 
years, has made it so. 

When you really know the Chandler Six, no 
*““competitive’’ car will interest you. Cars for 
which you are asked to pay more will not inter- 
est you. 

No other car in the whole medium-priced 
field offers you such a motor. No other offers 
you such features of essential, high-grade 
design and equipment. 

Six handsome bodies are mounted on the 
one famous Chandler chassis. 

The Chandler leads today just as distinctly 
as in the years past. And now, entering its 
greatest year, 


Chandler is Back to $1795 


Asking you to pay more wouldn’t give you 
more. To mark up the price doesn’t make a car 
better. The Chandler is sold at a closer price 
than any other fine car. You can prove this by 
your own comparisons. 

SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 
7-Passenger Touring, $1795 4-Passenger Rbhadster. $1795 
4-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 
Convertible Sedan, $2495 Convertible Coupe, $2395 
AU prices f. 0. b. Cleveland 


If the Chandler is not soid where you trade, 
write for name of dealer who can serve you. 
Catalogs on request. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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This Happened at 
a Farm Auction Sale 


In February, 1919, Mr. Martin Thompson, a 
farmer living near Millard, Neb., auctioned 
off his farm implements, household goods, ete. 
He had on 
hand twolev- 
rs} erless riding —& 
cultivators, E 
both bought 
last Spring. 
One of them 
was a B. F. 
Avery & Sons Leverless ; 
the other a well-known 
competing cultivator. 
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The opening bid for the Avery was $40.00, and 
it was sold for $53.00 to Mr. Gus Biels, whose 
address is Station B.,Omaha, Neb. The other 
cultivator was sold for $25.00. 

Moral: Do as Mr. Biels did—get an Avery 


Leverless for this Spring’s work. If your = 
dealer does not carry the Avery, write 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, ,,Feende 1825, LOUISVILLE, KY. [ 
. F. AVERY & SONS PLOW CO., OMAHA, NEB. 
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IFARM ENGINEERING} 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will cia) 


ily 
4 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


A 3-cent stamp should accompany al] ir 











Lightning Rods 
The occasional peal of thunder re- 
minds us that we are again approach- 
ing the time when lightning will once 
more begin to take its toll of build- 
> stock, and of human life. 
more serious fires 


causes 


and a greater destruction in rural com- 


- 7 
mun 3 in any other firs 2 d 
lany fire can be checked ¢ 
e start, but with lightning the f 
? 7 ; 7 Ver + } nl + 4 aa + 
ss is likely to be complete. Add to 


the fire loss that due to stock ed, 
damage to buiidings and oth hings 
struck but not burned, and the loss 
runs up to staggering proportions. 
And the pity of it is that all this 
waste of property and human life is 
so entirely unnecessary and so easily 
prevented. The price of two good 
steers wisely put into good, substan- 
tial lightning protection will make the 
home and the farm almost perfectly 


safe from lightning. 


1A 
~ 


Records of vari- | 





ous state fire commissioners and of | 


rural insurance companies, kept over 
long terms of years, show that prop 
erly imstalled lightning rods decrease 
the chance of lightning destruction 
often as much as 99 per cent, so that 
the case of a properly protected build- 
ing being struck becomes a very rare 
occurrence. One mutual insurance 
company secretary testified that in his 
thirty-three years’ experience, his 
company had never sustained a loss on 
a building properly rodded. 

Sensitive mothers in constant dread 
of disaster to their loved ones would 
be willing to spend the necessary 
money every year, if they could watch 
an approaching electrical storm with 


a feeling that it held no terror for 
them or theirs. But the cost becomes 
ShortCable Cormmecting 
a] a sat Trach 
%e Cap ard Traakt Ridge cop 
/ / 









Condector Soldered : 
to Ma ta/ Eave Trouges 
— — 


permanent nvestment, 
properly installed 
should last for a long term of years 
Chis makes the yearly cost for interest 


on the investment and a very small 


practically a 


ood rods 





depreciation quite small indeed But 
if this low depreciation combined with 
high protection is to be secured, the 
farmer not only must use good mate- 
rials, but everything must be put up 
st 4 l n at yrdal wa Wit 1 t 
nt ( 
IDADLV ieai pro ion ] 
) Ss i ) x oy 
ca n i ( rs v 
i i l 1 ( ‘ W i ro 
{ points ext lin p into 
and y metallic p 
b ( iy ( cted ) 
Cag i Sis l 4 ( 
‘ ssary, a s 
it cone ‘tor \ Zi p ( 
( = ct pl 4h me 
most f lently e ¢ 
» alun C 
I il 
5 1ould n ( 
t si \ i ils 
\ I 
. 5 A t im ( t } 
p i s ca as 
£ ( > r almost lef 
nh 4iso ) T ailvely if € 
from ammonia. Due to the presence of 


ammonia, manure should never be al- 
lowed to pile up around a copper 
ground rod. Iron makes a very satis- 
factory lightning rod, if of sufficient 
size, and is used to a considerable ex- 





tent. It is rather hard to protect fr 
corrosion, especially at the j 
only galvanized iron or copp 
conductors should be used. 
must be carefully examined 
once a year to guard agai: 
sion. Another point in fay 
copper cable is the fact that 
est conductors can be ha 
joints, whereas iron conduct 
comes in 10-foot lengths 

When any two different m 
in contact, especially in the 
of moisture, there is consider 
ger of corrosion due to elec 
battery action Hence it 
well to avoid fastening a copy 
to an iron rod, or vice ver 
unnecessary joints should 
upon with disfavor. Screv 
iron or twisted copper cond 
usually made of bronze or gun-meta 
and these seem to hold very 11 
to give little or no trouble f: 





Fig. 2. Arrangement of Lightning Rods 


on Dwelling House 


trolytic corrosion. Many firm 
mend fastening a point to the mair 
cable, or two conductors together, by 
means of a copper clamp, and this 
gives a very good joint if properly 
hammered down, altho there is always 
the chance for one of these to 
loosened’ by vibration and thus become 
a source of danger from a possible 
spark or a complete separation All 
such joints should properly b le 
atfer clamping, to be 
chance for separation remains. T 
is considerably more troubl nd d 
gerous, however, and the contract 
likely to neglect it unless it is il 
upon. 

The best accepted method 
ing the main cables is such a way a 
make a complete arch over t 
ing. Thus a straight barn w 
the main conductor going 
roof ridge and down to the eg 
opposite corners, as shown il 
while Figure 2 shows the arra 
of rods, points and ground 
for a dwelling-house or chur C 
ductors should be brought 
short a line as is conveni« 
care to avoid any loops 
curves, as the lightning f 
tendency to go in a straight 
would be likely to jump 
sharp bend. 

The early practice evas t 
the conductors from the bu 
the present-day plan is to fas 
directly to the building 7 
purpose of the lightning r 


ama 


sure that 


understood to be to dissipa 
tr charge from the building 
prevent its accumulation 


extent as to cause a disc! 
and hence the rods should 
securely to the building 
clamps used for this purpo 
of the same material as 


tors, to prevent electrolytic 









It is very important, in t} 
tion, tl all metallic p 
building, such as metal 
cap and eave piping, ( 
the highest point with 
lightning rod conductor. TT! 
tion should be a good-sized <« ¥ 
and the connections should rive 
and preferably soldered at ene 


Metal roofs should be conne¢ 
posite ends of building if pos 
terior metal parts of any siz¢ 
hay carrier track, soil pipe, W r pl 
and so on, lying within eight feet 
conductor, should be conne¢ 

highest point in the same way 
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nded should also have a con- 


ng 
t its lowest point to a ground- 
ed ¢ ctor. 

Aerials or points should in general 
be ed at the highest points of the 
puilding. as shown in Figures 1 and 2. 
They ild be not more than 25 feet 
enart i every chimney, ventilator or 
aah yosed point should be protect- 
ed, Points should be not less than 48 
s»ehes above the roof, while they 
ghou t be less than 18 inches above 
chimneys and ventilators. The metal 
of t] nt should be of such a nature 
as i the heating effects of the 
elect lischarge and to resist corro- 
sion 1e points should be rigidly 
braced by a three or four-legged sup- 
por h should extend at least one- 
third the way up to the tip, each 
leg ge securely fastened to the roof 
by | s of a copper or galvanized 
fast Since this is one of the first 
plac es ere lightning rods fail, espe- 
cial pains should ‘be taken to use heavy 
braces i good, strong fastenings, and 
to se at no glass balls or weather 
yanes allowed on any aerial. Put 
the ¥ er vane on a separate rod, if 
you wis ne. 

" It is very, very important that plen- 
ty of good grounds ‘be supplied for the 
systen s lightning rods without the 
proper grounds are a menace rather 
that feguard. The important thing 
is to bring every ground into direct 


contact with permanently moist earth. 
4s yery good method is by digging a 






hole about 8 feet deep, by means of a 
iong-handled shovel or with a post 

ger, then by means of an iron rod 
sink a small hole six or eight feet fur- 
ther. Then put the cable down to the 
bottom of the small hole, pour in sev- 
eral bucketfuls of water, tamp the 
eart n well in the large hole, and 
t f ind tamp the large hole. An- 
other way is to dig a trench 8 or 10 
feet deep, rivet the cable firmly to a 
metal plate, and bury the plate at the 
bottom of the trench. Where ground 
connections are likely to be injured by 
stock, they must be carefully enclosed 
by wooden or metal guards. It is well 
to locate the grounds on tthe shady 
side of the building, as permanent 
mois will likely be closer to the 
surf there. 

The number of ground connections 
depends on the number of aerials. Two 
grounds are sufficient for six air ter- 
minals, three grounds for not more 
than twelve, and an extra ground for 
each five air terminals after the first 
twelve. It is much better to have one 
too many than one too few. 





Comparison of Gas Engine and 
Electric Motor 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

What is the relation in power be- 
ween a gasoline engine and an elec- 
rr to be used on a 32-volt light- 

The man who sold me the 


plant also wants to sell me a power 
Stand with a %-horse power motor. 
He claims that the %-horse power 
motor has as much power as my 1\%- 
horse power air-cooled gasoline en- 
a Do you figure it out that way?” 

Cur correspondent’s electric light 
friend is partly right, but mostly 
wrong. He is right in his contention 
that an electric motor can carry an 
over-] better than a gasoline en- 
gine because an electric motor is 
supposed to carry double its rated load 
a ra v minutes without injurious 


while the best small gasoline 
eng ll carry only about 25 to 30 
bove its rated load. 
aking his comparison on the 
Upposition that small gasoline engines 
ao! elop their rated horse power 
el , and are never in good run- 
hg order, both of which are true in 
¢ es and not in others. We have 
all gas engines which devel- 
( siderably more than their 
r r, sometimes as high as 30 
per ind most small engines put 
: t 1 firms will test at least up 
ing when new. 
bably means that a good 4- 
electric motor in good 


f 

a s as much power as a cheap, 
rbee { 1%-horse power gasoline 
a _very bad shape. This prob- 
“ny ld be true in certain cases, 
sta ms a rather unfair way to 
sen “omparison. A fair compari- 


i be a %-horse power electric 
Sainst a %-horse power gaso- 
after both had been run a 


gine, 


ET 



































Motor Oil 


HE UNIFORM oil that 

keeps your motor active. 
One of the family of quality 
petroleum products. Some 
others are; 


Texaco Axle Grease 
Texaco Crater Compound 
Texaco Cup Grease 
Texaco Gas Engine Oil 
Texaco Harvester Oil 
Texaco Home Lubricant 
Texaco Separator Oil 
Texaco Thuban Compound 
Texwax 
















TRACTOR OIL 








DISTRICT OFFICE—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, McCORMICK BUILDING | 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 














REG.U.S PAT. OFF 
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The Texaco Service Star and T 


The Red Star-Green T Mark of 
the Quality Oil that Went to War 


Y far the largest number of ships of the U.S. Navy used 
Texaco lubrication oils during the war. They were chosen after 
long and severe tests and proved their quality in war use. In addi- 
tion, thousands of barrels were shipped abroad to lubricate the 
various engines of war. And now the greater works of peace 
make new demands on Texaco. Navy needs will be met. But 
so, too, will those of the American farmer, whose tractor must 
give unfailing and long-time service. To insure such slow 
depreciation and freedom from repairs is the work of Texaco 
Tractor Oil. It almost completely removes the handicap of 
friction. It is the perfect lubricant, an oil of good lasting body. 
It is uniformly good and stable in quality, just as all red Star and 
green T petroleum products. See how much evener your engine 
runs with Texaco Tractor Oil in the reservoir. Sold in wooden 
barrels and half barrels, 15, 33 and 54 gallon steel drums, and 
one and five gallon cans. 


Petroleum and Its Products 


General Offices— Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Cities 















































Cultivating Growing Corn. 








FORKNE 


The same tool, makes better seed 
beds, with the clods on top, and the 
fine warm goil down where the roots 
and does it in one-third less 













Saves one-third of the labor. Get better and more frequent cultiva- 
tion, a bigger, better, more profitable crop, by using the better - 


Suove. SEED BED 
WITH CULTIVATOR ATTACHM 


Prove it yourself on your own farm. 
Thirty days’ free trial. ’ 
do a better job in less time, send it 
back, ) v 
Ask your dealer or write us. 

SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK---Learn all about ‘‘Forkner Improved Metbod of Farm Cultivation.’* 


THE LIGHT DRAFT HARROW CO., ney 









(\ WORLD'S STANDARD 
Homer Copmens 





Send for this FREE 
Tractor Buyer’s Guide | | 


Contains important information 
| yon should have before you invest 

nm any tractor. Published by a } 
farmer, for farmers, Contains | 
also full particulars about the j 
Wheat Tractor--the only tractor | 





Cultivate Your 
Corn 6 Rows at a Time 














} that is both a tractor and a4 
truck at the cost of one. Write 

today for yourfree copy. Address, Deslore ! 

rite for 


Hession Tiller & Tractor Corpor’t’n 
.3 Jewett Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


money making 
proposition 








MAKER 








If it doesn’t 


Make Him Worth 
Trim that Mule with these M 
shears. Made like big mule ore 
raisers demand. Offsethandile. Fits hand 

erfectly. Solidstee! blades that hold edge, 

on’t chew norslip hair. 101-2inches long. 
If your dealer hasn't them, send us #2.00 
for pair postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 
W. C. HEIMERDINGER, 


No money down. No risk. 











7. «,, Marshalltown, lowa 
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— Louisville, Ky, 
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How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I have raised poultry for 
years and have lost my share of little 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally I 
learned of Walker’s Walko Remedy for 


this disease, for two 50c pack- 


so sent 


ages to the Walker Remedy Co., A6, 
Waterloo, Iowa. | raised over 500 chicks 
and never lost a single one from White 


Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor—they develop quicker 
and feather earlier. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail. Mrs. L. 
L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Indiana. 


Don't Wait 

Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will prevent 
White Diarrhea. Send for 50c box on our guar 
antee wy money back if not satisfied. 
(After A, ril 30, send 2c extra for War Tax.) 


WALKER KEMEDY CO., AG, Waterloo, lowa 


‘ga THE LOWEST- 
Priced incubator 


Per Chick Hatched 


This is proved by the “Successful” 
26 year record. You want the “‘Suc- 
cessful” for a sure success this year. 
Sell more eggs and chickens—help feed the world. 
464 39 iNCUBATOR 
SUCCESSFUL”? encour en 
Write me a postal for book and prices. **Prope 
Care and Feeding of ( a 8, Ducks and Purkeys" 
sent for 10 cents.. *‘Su 
cessful’’ Grain Sevoctens 
furnish green food—make 
hens lay in winter. Ask 
about my high-grade poul- 
try—all leading varieties. 


5. S. Glicrest, Pres. 


oes MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
1 Second St., Des Moines, ta. 












EVERY CUSTIMER 


95 ~—_ din 
0 Belle City Incubator | 5. 
fate sete Tank, Double 

x 5 a both only — 
Freight Prepaid fs%}.°" 
&allowed onexpress. Guaranteed. 


provide ways to 
-, Order Now, or 
i a 











740.0 000 
Users 








Jim Ronan, Pres. 


. Racine, Wis. 








Chickens Sick or Not Laying? 


Most poor layers are “OUT OF CONDITION” or have 
Colds Roup, Bowel trouble, Sore head, Chicken pox, etc 
GERMOZONE isthe best remedy for al] these disorders. 
At dealers or postpaid 75c, with 5 book Poultry Library. 
GEO. H H. LEECO., Dept. 432 OMAHA, NEB. 








ROSE COMB 


White Wyandotte Eggs 


From the Fishel and Keeler Strains 


They are farm raised, big type. 


good laying strain 
of pure white, heavy boned birds. We have bred 
White Wyandottes exclusively for 15 years. Eggs 
$2 per 15; #5 per 50; $9 per 105. 

Order ge? this ad 


m=ES. MM. «. oe “.a58, 55 Monroe, howa 


White “Wyandotte Eggs 
Regal strain. First prize winners where shown. 
15, $2.00; 50, @4.50; 100, @8.00. MRS. H. A. ROBBINS, 
Newell, lowa 





NDERSON’ Ss s Ww hite Wyandotte eggs 
America’s most fashionable strains. 
beauty and utility; all farm raised; 
We have bred White W yandottes ex 
12 years, Eggs $1.50 per 15, 84.50 per 50 
and $8.00 per 100; Regal special, 85.00 per 15. Edward 
J. Anderson, Story City, lowa 


From 
Bred for 
big type, good 











\ THITE Wyandottes—tirand mating, the cream of 

200 pullets, Fishel'’s Egg-a-Day strain, mated 
with a cock from first pen Panama-Pacific Expo 
sition. Order at once. . Eggs only $8.00 per 15. Fred 
VanAntwerp, Jefferson, Iowa. 


F' NE strain thoroughbred 4 olumbtat » Wyar 

eges. Extra good winter layers and fine mother 

hens. Ege @1.50 per 15, $6.00 per 100. Mrs. James 

Hic ka, Lyonvi e, lowa. 

wu w yar dotte | eges, pure Regal strain, qual- 
ity stock, 82.00 per 15; 100, 89.00. Fertility and 








satisfaction guaranteed L. H. Cornelius, Belle- 
vue, lowa 
qQ sow Flake White Wyandotte eggs for hatching; 
‘ winter layer 15, 61.50; SO, @6.00; 100, 87.00. 
Guarantee nine c} ide ke or re All at half price. Quiet 
ale Farm: Farms Ketlerton, Lows 

A HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 $2.00, 30 88.50, 50 85.00 


W Poor» 


Steck Farn 


tches duplicated half 
B eatrice, Nebraska 


price Beatrice 


ss v ER Laced Ww yandotte eges, farm 
4 ies s OO, 
h 








range—15, 
6.0K E. O. Dyvig, Stan- 
hope 


Tt T E Wyandottes exc 
15 egge $1.50, postpaid 
Minnesota 





eleven 
Koight, Le 


ustvely 
H.@ 


years, 

Roy, 
Qu VER Laced Wyandotte eggs—select stock: good 
\ 


laying strain—S0, 63.75; 100, $7.00. Ben Dyvig, 
Jewell, l, lowa. 








eges—S0, 62.50: 50, 

DeYoe, Mason C ity, 

Pr. RE ‘bret White Wyandotte eces— 
3.25; 100, $6.00. Mrs. John O'Connell, 


$4.00; 
lowa 


B FF Wyandotte 100, 
> a7.00 


Geo. M. 


15, #1.50; 50, 
Meriden, la 
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THE POULTRY 


Pouitry raisers are invited to contri bt ite their experience to th 
ll be cheerfully answered 


yultry wi 


is de omen Questions relating to 








Damp Floor in Hen House 
A Missouri correspondent 


“Last fall I built a new 
Just put it on blue grass so 


writes: 
hen house. 
1. I didn’t 


put any floor in it, but it is always 
damp and filthy. I clean it up often, 
but it never dries. What can I do for 


it? Would a cement floor be all right? 
I want to build another house soon. If 
cement is the thing to use, I will put 
it in both old and new. I am feeding 
my hens a dry mash of three parts of 
shorts to one part of tankage. I have 
314 hens, and have gotten as many as 
210 eggs. Do you think it necessary 
to keep this mash before them thru 
the spring and summer? What do you 
think about feeding medicated char- 
coal to little chicks?” 

Chickens must have dry floors in 
order to do well. Apparently this ground 
needs to be drained. would 
be damp in the same place unless ex- 
ceedingly well drained underneath. 
Probably the best thing to do for the 


Cement 


house that is already built is to re- 
move the soft earth until hard earth 
is reached. Then put on a layer of 


clinkers, ‘broken bricks or stones from 
one to two feet, at least high enough 
to make the floor six inches above the 
ground, and on this put a layer of 
coarse sand or fine gravel. The gravel 
floor when well drained is as good as 
the concrete, and has the advantage 
that it can be renewed when it is de- 
sired to freshen the house. 

We would not mix the shorts and 
tankage. So long as the two are being 
used, keep them in separate hoppers. 
Until range is unusually good, we 
would continue use; the hens wiil 
not eat it unless they need it, and it 
insures their going to bed with a full 
crop. The tankage could be discarded 


ite 
Its 


when the chickens are on good free 
range. Many breeders object to its 
use for eggs for hatching. Charcoal 


is fine for chicks. It can be bought 


or made at home. 


Feed the Mother Hen 


Baby chicks should not be fed for 
forty-eight hours after hatching. The 
mother hen, however, is hungry. Her 
task is finished for the first stage; she 
has been waiting patiently until the 
chicks hatch, now she wants to be 
fed, and unless she is fed, she will get 
restless, and likely trample her chicks. 
Take her off, treat her for lice, and 
feed her whole corn. Have a vessel 
with water into which the chicks can 
not jump. A sad experience of ours 
once was putting a large-sized tomato 
can filled with water for the hen in 
the coop. The eggs were choice eggs 
from a distance, but five of them 
hatched, and the plumpest, finest-look- 
ing chick of all drowned in the tomato 
ean ‘before the hen left the nest. 








Color of Eggs 


A subscriber writes: 


“Would you advise me to choose 
only dark-brown eggs for hatching? 
We have White Wyandottes, but 


there is a large range of color in their 
eggs Some are dark-brown, others 
light-brown; some have white specks, 
others purplish or brown. Our store- 
keeper does not pay more for brown 
eggs, but I like the looks of them 
better.” 


A range of colors such as described 


is not unusual. Where there is no 
special profit in uniform color, we 
would not let color determine the 
breeding birds Choose eggs of uni- 
form size and sound shells without 
weak spots Try to learn the hens 
that lay the shade of eggs you like, 
and mark them. If they are the type 


you like, put as many as possible in 
your breeding pens. We were inter- 
ested one year in mating a pen of hens 
of a special type for experimental pur- 
poses, to find that these hens laid eggs 
of practically the same shape. When 
you get uniformity of type, you are 
likely in time to get uniformity of size 
and color. Unless the flock is well bred 
the color of the egg might not be re- 
produced in the eggs of the progeny. 








Choose the best all-around birds of 
good health and vitality; make notes 
of their qualities and mark their chicks 
so that next year you will have some- 
thing to work on. 

Where a breeder is catering to pri- 
vate trade it is most important that he 
seek for uniformity of color of shell. 
In packing eggs in cartons, put eggs 
of uniform type and color together. 





Disinfectants in the Nest 

schools of Des 
interested in 
of a sitting of 


Children in the high 
Moines are becoming 
chickens to the extent 
eggs. In one of the schools, the prin- 
cipal hatches the eggs at home; in an- 
other school there is an incubator eag- 
erly watched by the boys and girls. 
One child put a setting of eggs under 
a hen. On the advice of a well-mean- 
ing woman, to make sure that mites 
and lice did not disturb the hen, he put 
a medicated egg—made of naphthalene 
—in the nest. As might have been ex- 
pected, ‘this was entirely too strong for 
the germs, and his hatch was practi- 
cally a failure. 

Strong lice-killers and disinfectants 
have no place in the nest. Eggs take 
up the odor and are spoiled for cook- 
ing, and the odor is too strong for the 
germs in the eggs under a broody hen. 
Better get new boxes and use for nests 
and burn the old ones, rather than try 
to doctor up a mite-infested box with 
disinfectants. Boiling hot salt water 
or soapsuds is effective and harmless. 

Turkey poults can not endure strong 
smells. Many are killed thru the ef- 
fort to kill the lice, which are sure 
death to turkeys. 


Children’s efforts are easily discour- 
aged by failures which might have 
been avoided. It is even more im- 


portant to make things go well with 
children than with adults. Once kill a 
child’s hopes of profit from chi-Kens, 
and it is hard to re-kindle his interest 
in chickens. If the teacher is starting 
a poultry club or trying to make poul- 
try fanciers of the children. she should 
receive the enthusiastic codperation of 
the parents and the community. 





Rouen Ducks 


A reader writes: 

“What kind of a duck is 
duck? What color are they? 
large or small? I have just common, 
speckled ducks mixed with Mallard, 
and would like to know if they would 
make a good mixture.” 

Rouen ducks are hardy and delicate 
in flesh, and the same weights when 
bred to standard as the Pekin, but are 
not such good or early layers, and do 
not mature in size so quickly. Hence 
they are not so well adapted for the 
spring trade; neither are the feathers 
so valuabie, nor does the carcass look 
so nice when plucked as a _ white- 
feathered bird. Many of the common 
barnyard ducks have Rouen blood in 
them. The cross of Rouen with the 
cross of common duck and wild Mal- 
lard should be very good. A pure-bred 


a Rouen 
Are they 


Roven male would probably breed 
ducks showing strongly the Rouen 
blood. 


Feeding Them Like Company 


Several weeks ago a lady who has 


taken up back-yard poultry keeping 
called us up to get the name of the 


best breed of poultry for general pur- 
poses. Later we learned that she had 
bought her chickens from a good lay- 
ing strain, had housed them in a new 
house, and had her egg-basket ready. 
The other evening we met her. 

“How 


9» 


are your hens laying?” we 
asked. 
“They are not jaying,” she said, de- 


spondently. This surprised us. 

“How are you feeding?” 

“I am feeding them like company.” 
she answered. “I give them all they 
ean eat three times a day: I even 
bought meat for them and ground it 


up. They haven’t a thing to do but 
lay.” 

Chickens, like folks, need to work to 
fulfill their mission in life. 
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ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN« 
The strain that always lays. Selected eggs, g& ~ 
per 100, $1.50 per 15. Baby chicks, $18.00 per 
eG. NM. WEST, Ankeny. 








\GGS for hatching, from 250 2 year-old Sing n 

“4 Brown Leghorn hens; heavy laying rain 
mated with prize winning cockerels. Sa act 
guaranteed. Eggs $5.00 per 100, $3.00 per 5 5 
setting. E. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 





OUNG’S S.C. W. Leghorns. World's! 
Hatching eggs $7.50-100, chicks $15 - ix 
Have Reds, Rocks also. D. T. Farrow, ! 





YGGS for hatching from pure bred Sin; 
4 Buff Leghorns, $6.00 per hundred. +§ . 
flock. Farm range. Mrs. 8. B. Olson, Kirkn " 





— heavy laying strain, Single Cor x 
Leghorn eggs for hatching, $6.50-iw » 
V. H. Conner, Shell Rock, lowa. 





O8E Comb Brown Leghorns, high class, pure 
bred. Eggs, 15-€1.50, 50-€4.50, 100-¢3 
Wiikin, Correctionville, Iowa. 





= C. W. Leghorn eggs from flock headed by cock 
- erels costing 850 per dozen. Price 86.00 per igy 
Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction, lowa 


QINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs for he ne 


extra healthy ftock on farm range-s¢ er 
hundred. Mrs. A. 8. Judd, Paton, Iowa. ’ 











NERRIS heavy laying strain Sipgle Com) wr “ 
Leghorn eggs for hatching. $8.00, 1: g2.0. )5 
L. R. Johnson, Hepburn, Lowa. 








OSE Comb White Leghorn, Single Com) White 
Orpington eggs, 15-$2.00, 50-85.00, 100-88 Mre 

Frank Snyder, Ogden, lowa. 
C. Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching. #5 0 per 


« 100, choice farm range. 


re. Frank Carter, 
Allison, lowa. Route 1. 





ELECTED eggs from 200 choice farm range Rake 
Comb Brown Leghorns, $1.80-15, $5.00-i00. Mrs, 
John Roberts, Clarksville, lowa. 





carr Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for | etebing 
00-100. Colored Muscovy duck eggs. Mrs 
John Erickson, Kirkman, Iowa. 





N°, is the time to order your Single Cc But 
Leghorn eggs for hatching—$6.00-1 Effie 
Erickson, Kirkman, lowa. 





YINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, $5.x r 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, $1.00 per 15 
Emma Swinbank, Colo, Lowa. 








S C. WHITE, Brown and Buff Leghorn baby chicks, 
iO. $15 a hundred. M. T. geese eggs, We each. Mrs 
John Graff, Estherville, lowa. 


QINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs: snow white 
Smith strain; $5.00 per 100. Mrs. G: I 
Bellevue, Lowa. 
] OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from fine farm 
range flock, 85.50 per 100. Mrs. L. A. H 
Ciarksvilie, Lowa. 
S C. WHITE Leghorn eggs—100, $5.0 
Tom Barron strain. Mrs. Harvey McK 








%. 5, Trenton, Missouri. 


me 





~ C. White Leghorn eggs (Ugene Smith strain 
tO. 100 85.00. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 





ABY CHICKS. 
culars free. 


S C. W. Leghorn eggs, Barron strain, | $15 er 
CO. 87.00 per 100. Duane Mason, Early. 


Choice 8. C. W. Leghorr r 
Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, [a 





lowa. 





QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—30, $1.75; 100, 
tO $5.00. Asa Anderson, New London, he 








YINGLE Comb White and Brown Leghorn 
‘© $5.00 per 100. Barker Bros., Indianola, 


CEES 
lowa 





OBPINGTORS. 


TAYLOR’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Great win at Des Moines Coliseum show and Mar 
shalltown show proves their superior qualit) 
from these grand birds priced reasonabie 
flock, $2.00 per 15. Write today for my large illus 
trated catalog—it’s free. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, is 





Eggs 








I C. Buff Orpington eggs; size, type and ¢ 
WO. right; excellent layers Marts atrain 
15, $2.00; 50, $5.50; 100, $10.00. Prepaid. Mrs 


Beumgardner, Colchester, Illinois. 





“Myra 
Buff Orpingtons—winners Chicago, St 
Kansas City, Illinois, Missouri! state 


Egg prices reasonable. Clarence Adams, 
Illinots. 





a” AMS’ 
£ Louts, 
shows. 

Waverly. 








4 C. Buff Orpington eggs, from select stock, ex 
©. cellent layers, exhibition quality—#2.0u a5 
30, 65.00-45. Satisfaction guaranteed. EH. J. Maiand 
Jewell, lowa. 





‘GGS for aetting. Pure bred White Or 
4 Kellerstrauss strain. Six dollars a men ed, $1.50 
asetting of fifteen. Wm. . H. Myers, Laure! 








I C. Buff Orpington eggs nar choice stock. hea 
©. laying strain: 15, $2.50; 48, 86.00; utility : 
50, $4.00; 100, 87.00. Mrs. Minnte Tedrick, Derby, ‘8 
Lg 4 Orpington eggs—¢1.50 per setting, ¢ 

hundred, prepaid. Best strains. C. E. hwea 
Callender, Iowa. 








QINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs frot 
K stock; heavy layers; $1.25 per 15, $7.00 De 
A. E. Dennis, Kiliduff, lowa. 





Buff Orpingtons, 120 $7.50; 24 6. 


eae from 8.C 
Eagle Grove, lowa. 


4 J. C. Stmon, 





YGGS from pure bred 8S. ( 


4 ’. Buff Orpingtons. Wr 
4 Mrs. Chas. Hit 


ikley & Son. Cameron, M 
V 7HITE Orpington eggs, from the winning snd 
saying kir ind. J. H. Hartshorn, Traer. lows 





Ket. ~15-42.0 00. Big boned White Orping 
4 Hummer, Keswick, low 








S. C. W. Orpington eggs for hatching, 96.00 
45.45.50 Mrs. Otto Pingel, Ledyard, | 





QINGLE Comb White Orpington eggs for r 
K $5.00 per 1 8S. A. Buddemeier, Sidney 





hatbariad STOCK 


PPP PAPA” 


Rabbits for Sale 


FLEMISH GIANTS 


Weight when 


on 





Two does and one buck, $7.00 
grown, 12 to Is Ibs. 


E. W. McQUEEN, River Sioux, lowa 




















i Bons 





+h oy 


B44; 
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Scaly Legs 


A subse ri iber writes: 
read in your paper that scaly 


“T soatitc . 
ees Wer caused by a small insect or 
~<a Ww e sent for eggs last spring. 


soct all the chickens hatched 
,ose eggs have scaly legs, while 
bed from our own eggs are 
i. Is this trouble heredi- 
‘ow can it be cured? If I wash 
th water and then put on 
vill that be enough? If I use 
1 breeding purposes next 
next year’s chickens also 
va 





Sealy } ; caused by an insect. 
van pot be inherited. We doubt if 
- ld stay on an egg shell 
thra the riod of incubation, but that 
is the onls way that a chick could get 
it, and inasmuch as the chick scales 
we not the scales such as an adult 
ae no has, it will be necessary to 
look for some other cause for scaly 
jegs. Possi! ly our correspondent kept 
he chicks h atched from the home eggs 
a different place. Scaly leg does 
i attack very young chicks. 
Soften the scales by washing in 
suds, and then put carbolized vaseline 
on. Oil of caraway mixed with an 
equal amount of sweet oil or melted 
vaseline is an excellent remedy also. 
Scaly legs have no other effect on the 
breeding | than that which comes from 
lack of Vitality thru insufficient exer- 
cise, When the legs are in bad shape 
the birds W wil not exercise. 








Gizzard for Indigestion 


A good many years ago, an old doc- 
to save all the hard, muscular 
f the chickens’ gizzards that 
get hold of, dry them, and 
to powder. This powder 
his patients as a cure for 
jigestion. Hence we were interested 
following from Laurie’s book on 









1e 


is interesting to note that the 
: ilar lining of the gizzard 
valuable pepsin, and the 
mn known as ‘Inglavin’ is sim- 





jar. This lining may be detached 
from the muscle of the gizzard, 
washed, dried and reduced to powder. 
I: isa most valuable agent in the alle- 
viation of certain forms of indigestion, 


and anyone can prepare the powder. It 
isa pity that the value of this simple 
remedy is not more widely known; it 
bsolutely without any prejudicial 
ind may be taken (five grains) 
ter each meal.” 
One of the requests of the above- 
mentioned doctor, of his country pa- 
tients, was: “Please save the gizzard 
ings forme. My patients will thank 














Age of Guineas 

A subscriber writes: 

“Is there any way of telling the age 
of guineas? I have bought ten hens of 
mixed ages, and want to cull out the 
older birds. How are guineas dressed 
for market?” 

lers say that the outer wing 
feat! ers of guinea fowls have pointed 
ends if the birds are young, but the 
ends are rounded if the birds are old. 





They also say that the helmet on the 
heads of some varieties of guineas is 
very dark until the birds are a year 
auc a half old; then it turns to a lead 
color, and becomes gradually lighter 
a the birds get older. 

: Guineas are killed and bled by cut- 
“ng the artery in the roof of the 
= ‘i, as is done in killing chickens 
tor dr} sing. They are classed as 
came ind sold like game, with the 
— ers r at most only the breast 
, ers removed. They pick easily, 
». ‘OOK So small when plucked that 
wey se etter with the feathers on. 
ey, ' the guinea is dark, and 
a ng as is the flesh of other 


heas are usually sold un- 


— ey spoil quicker than other 
today ust be thoroly cooled if 
a ¢ held. The local butcher 
ie to advise as to the best 


essing for his market. 





_ Plant Plenty of Lettuce 


+. © 1S no better food for chicks 

an iet Plant a bed big enough 
em as well as the family. 
pulling up the plants by 
ut them, and fresh leaves 














The Pull to Show 


Competition will always be the life 
of trade. In the poultry yard, as soon 
as a breeder gets fond enough of his 
chickens to want his flock to put their 
best foot foremost, he begins to cull 
and throw out, to choose the best birds 
and the best bird; finally to pit his 
best birds against the best of other 
breeders, in the show room. A man 
who has never shown chickens, when 
he gets eggs from prize-winning stock, 
immediately wants to show against his 
neighbor. 

The Youth’s Companion, in speaking 
of the development of the Rhode Is- 
land Red, says: 

“The farmers of the Rhode Island 
poultry belt early sought a type that 
would be more profitable than any 
they had had experience with, and 
gradually, and by the use of many es- 
tablished breeds, they produced a red 
hen of persistent egg-laying tendencies 
but large enough to sell to advantage 
when marketed. It was considered as 
strictly a farmer’s fowl, and of no in- 
terest to fanciers. The color was vari- 
able, with hens of all shades in one 
flock, and for that reason they did not 
make a very attractive appearance. It 
was inevitable, however, that some of 
the birds should get into the shows.” 

As a writer in an exchange once 
wrote: 


“If the land was shorn of fanciers, and 
fancy chickens grew 

Just specks and spots or hit and miss, 
as mongrel chickens do, 

Perhaps in time some farmer might 
mate a breeding pen, 

But then—why, hang it all, we'd have 
a fancier again.” 


We wish all our farmers would get 
sufficiently enthused over growing 
chickens to mate a breeding pen. 





Mating Anconas . 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have never regretted my choice of 
Mottled Anconas. The summers are 
never too hot nor the winters too long 
for them to lay. In breeding Anconas 
first be sure that you have Anconas. 
If you see a flock of chickens that are 
black feathered, with about one feath- 
er in four tipped with white, large red 
combs, yellow shanks, red eyes, state- 
ly birds, whose bodies and tails are a 
curve from any point they are viewed, 
they are Anconas. Never use a bird 
in the breeding pen that does not pos- 
sess these qualities from every point 
of view. 

The feathers should be a shiny black 
with green sheen, and the mottling as 
nearly the color of snow as you can 
get it. The more wing and tail feath- 
ers tipped with white the better. The 
body is long and stands well up on 
good, strong, smooth shanks. One 
point must be kept in mind: White 
is a mighty strong color, and you must 
mate dark stock, for the young will 
run light in color if you don’t. In piek- 
ing a male, see that the head is short 

d wide over the eyes, that the bill is 

ort and well curved. It should be 
yellow in color, the upper mandible 
shaded with black. The neck should 
be long and large and strong, well cov- 
ered with flowing hackle. The breast 
should be large, full and carried well 
forward. The more saddle hangers the 
better. The tail should be long, curved 
and carried at an angle of 45 degrees 
above the horizontal. A male that is 
not full of “pep” and won’t fight for 
his females is not worth keeping. This 
is true of any breed. 

A well-bred, well-fed Ancona pullet 
should begin to lay at from‘five to six 
months old. Some will lay at four 
months, but don’t keep them as breed- 
ers. I have had them, but they are 
not a success in the breeding pen. 

PORTER ASH. 








Baby <taeS 
Cori May oad 


jane. 18 par 100. 
KL. , Box W |, Lancaster,Mo. 


GEESE. 











Ts LOUSE, White Embden goose eggs, 40c each; 
Pekin duck eggs, $1.50 per eleven. From large 
stock. Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa. a 





fe aes goose eggs, from extra large stock, 30c 
each. C. H. Pelham, Bilairstown, lowa. 











PLYMOUTA ROCKS. 





J. A. BENSON, 


“EGGMORE STRAIN” 
of Blue Barred Plymouth Rocks 


c 
Eggs for hatching 15 for $2.00; 30 for 83.50. Write for 
descriptive circular. Address 


ockherels All Sold 





South Fifth Ave. SHELDON, IA. 








RHODE S8LAND REDS. 





eS. SCHAEFER! Get our name firmly 
fixed in your mind; then when occasion pre- 
sents itself and you wiah to order Single Comb Rhode 
Island Red eggs of quality at a reasonable price, tn 
which no money was spared to secure the world’s 
very best strains, you will know what todo. Foun. 
dation ts especially bred to lay, blue ribbon stock, 
laying recorded under Government supervision, 
mated by birds from champions at Chicago Coliseum 
and Greater Chicago Show. Price only $2.50 for 16, 
postpaid; $6.50-50, $12.00-100 f. 0. b. express. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. G. M. & L. Schaefer, Box W19, 
Billings, Missouri 





QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Big type, dark 
red. Extra good layers. Prize winners for nine 
years. Eggs—tiock $4.50 per 50, $8.00 per 100; fancy, 
prize mating, 30 hens, two bigh scoring males, $2.50 
per 15, 7.00 per 50. Mrs. Edw. F. Beranek, Solon, la. 





S C. R. I. Reds—Eggs from pen-bred hens and pul- 
- lets that are deep red and are mated to cocker- 
els from leading strains of Reds. Big type, good 
layers. Range flock, $1.50 per 15, $4.00 per 50, 37.50 
per 100. Chas. E. Bishop, R. 3, Newton, lowa. 





GGS from big boned. pen bred Rose Comb Rhode 

Island Reds having farm range; red eyes, dark 

red color; heavy laying strain; mated to extra good 

dark red males; “ 00 per 30, o4.50 per 50, 68.00 per 
100. David Welle, Newton, lowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
JENSON’S MAMMOTH WHITE ROCKS 
The best in 27 years breeding, pure white pullets, 
mated with Mammoth cockerels, eggs $1.50 per 18 
$8.00 per 30; $4.50 per 50; $7.00 per 100 Special pens, lst 


prize winners, $3.00 per 15. JAMES JENSON 
& NS, Newell, Lowa. 





JESHER’S Mammoth Barred Rocks. Eggs for 
hatching. Farm range flock headed by Royai 
True Blue Ringlet cockerels; narrow, even barring, 
medium in color, yellow legs and beaks. 15 eggs. 
$1.50; 30, $3.00; 50, $4.00; 100, $7.00. Rouen duck eggs 
—1l1, $3.00. M. B. turkey eggs—1l, $5.00. Satiafac- 
tion guaranteed. L.S. Frsuer & Son, Edgewood, la. 
ARRED Rock eggs, Bradley and Palmer strain 
Descendants from Madison Square and Chicago 
Coliseum prize winners. Heavy laying strain, with 
size and deep, clear barring—15, $1.75; 30, 83.00; 50, 
$4.50; 100, 8.00. Herman Welle, Newton, lowa. 
Bn Rock eggs from big boned, extra \ fine 
barred hena, weighings8 to 9 Ibs., cockerels 10 and 
12 Ibs.; 15 eggs 61.50; 30, $2.50; 100, $7.50. Satisfaction 
or money back. Ammy Bartow, Lynnvilie, lowa 














N AMMOTH pure bred White Rock eggs. Large. 
vigorous, range pullets and hens mated with 

choice cockerela, including some show birds, 15-81.25, 

100-87.00. Murle Mills, New Providence, lowa 





S C. Red eggs for hatching. I have bred Reds for 8 

years, for type, color, eggs and exhibition. Eggs 
$1.25 per 15, $6.00 per 100. Select pen of prize hens, 
headed by sweepstake cock, 85.00 per 15. Ace Rowe, 
Woodward, lowa. 





C. REDS, direct descendants from Chicago Col- 

« iseum blue ribben winners. Prominent win- 
ners this season at Des Moines, Boone and Sieux 
Ctty. Eggs. ¢9.00 per 100. Mrs. J.P. Olesen, R. 1, 
Humboldt, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Good laying 

strain. Eggs, 6.00 per 100. Two fine Embden 
ganders, @3.00 each. Mrs. Maria Herbert, Rock 
Rapids, Iowa, Route B. 





UALITY 8. C. R. I. Red chix from selected dark 

red hens mated to high scoring, vigorous males, 

620.00 per 100. Glenn Kepler, Meadowwood Farm, 
Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





ARGE dark red Rose Comb red cockerels. Score 
4 cards furnished. #10 each,3 for $25.00. Guaran- 
teed satisfactory. Highland Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching, 
from good dark red stock, $3.00 per fifty; 85.00 
per hundred. G.G. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, lowa. 





S Cc. R. I. Red eggs from choice large, dark. red 
OO. stock, $1.50 per 15; $8.00 per 100. Mrs. J. Lefebure, 
Fatrfax, lowa. 





GGS for hatching from trapnested 200 egg strain 

4 Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. $2.00 per setting 
of 15 by express or $2.25 by prepaid parcel post. Mrs. 
R. D, Hawks, Audubon, Iowa. 





C. R. I. Reds. Scored cocks. Breeding 12 years 
tO. for size, color, laying. Eggs $7.00 per 100, pre- 
paid. 8S. J. Steddom, Granger, lowa. 





TANDARD bred Rose Comb Red eggs, 10c; baby 
chicks, 20c each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose 
Cottage, Riverside, lowa. 





GGS—15-82.00. Graham's Rose Comb Reds, large 
boned, red to the skin. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. Grabam, Keswick, lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, from good, 
dark red stock, 83.50 per 50, $6.50 per 100. John 
Miller, Hampton, Iowa. 





C. R. I. Red eggs (Bean strain) from big velvet 
« Reds, #1.50 per 15, 87.50 perhundred. Johnston 
Bros., Brookiyn, lowa. 





OR SALE—Eggs from dark, pure bred, Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reda, $1.50 for 15. E. T. 
Lundy, Carbon, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Red eggs, #1.25 for 15, $6.00 per hun- 
dred. Clarence Stone, Webster City, Iowa. 





GGS from pure bred 8. C. R. I. Reds, @5.50 per 
100. Mrs. H. H. Miller, Jefferson, Lowa. 





Qua White Rock eggs—15, $1.50; 50, 84.00; 
$7.00. Mrs. James Murphy, Fairfax, lowa. 





MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS 


If you want to raise mammoth Pekin ducks, weigh- 
ing 10 to 12 pounds each, send me an order for a set- 
ting or so of eggs, $2.50 per setting of 10. Also Barred 
Piymouth Rock eggs, $1.50 for 15. Prepaid. 
EDMOND M. STONE, Chariton, Iowa 








j 7HITE Pekin duck eggs—#1.00-11, $1.75-22, $3.00- 
: 40, $7.00-100. Mrs. Will Reed, K. 4, Lake Park, 
owa. 





UFF Indian Runner duck and Leghorn eggs, $1.50 
for15. Oak Grove Poultry Farm, Kell, Il. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





QTOCK and eggs for sale in Single and Rose Comb 
CO Reds, Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, White Wy- 
andottes. White and Barred Rocks, Single Comb 
White Leghorns, Pekin and Runner ducks. Augusy 
Schroeder, St. P eter, Ill. 


bape gg PF ga for hatching from thorobred 
geese, ducks, turkeys and chickens, in any 
quantity. State breed, price and number you can 
furnish. Cedar Lawn Poultry Farm, Mankato, Minn. 








\GGS from best quality Barred Rocks and Buff 
4 Orpingtons; $1.50 per 15; $8.00 per 100. Grace 
Emmons, Libertyville, lowa. 





XTRA large boned, thoroughbred B. P. Rocks, 
4 headed by very large cockerel direct from E * 
Thompson. Eggs $2.00 per 15, 68.00 per 100. Mrs. J 
Cc. Johnsen, Lynaville, lowa, 





| Fig quality Barred Rock eggs wil! produce 
large, vigorous, splendidly barred birds. Try 
them. Only 82.00 per setting; 50. $5.00. L. B. LaRue, 
Forest City, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs from large, extra fine, nar- 

row barred stock; bred for both re and egg 
production. $6.00, 100; $4.00, 50; 61.50, 15. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. Geo, Shultz, Indianola, la. 





UFF Rock egge $1.50, 15; $7.00, 100. Baby chicks 

$20.00 per 100. From choice pure bred stock; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wm. Guynn, Charies 
City, lowa. 





UFF Rock eggs for hatching, farm range. healthy, 
large stock, 45-83.50, 100-86.00 Bourbon Red 
turkey eggs, 11-¢4.00. J. A. Trusier, Newton, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs for hatching, from prize win- 
ning stock of the Thompson strain, %6.00 per 
hundred. D. 8. Ralston, Earlham, lowa. 





1p ARRED Rock eggs, farm range of 200 heavy ay- 
{ng hens; $1.00 per 15, 83.00 per 50, $5.25 per 100. 
Mrs. M. @. Bridget. Luray, Mo. 





W HITE ey Fishel strain, high scoring—30, 
$2.50; $3.50; 100, 86.50. White View Farm, 
Mrs. C ee hy Push, Menlo, Iowa. 





Ba’ Rocks, big, fine laying, prize winners. Eggs 
» 61.50; 45, 64.00; 100, 08.00. Joseph Myers, 
Murray, lows. 





nS Rock eggs. Parcel post prepaid. Write 
for descriptive circular. Grace Aspedon, Far 
ragut, lowa. 


URE Bred Buff Rock eggs, 16, $1.50; 30, $2.75; 
100, $7.00, Postpaid. Mrs. E. R. Robinson, Lake 
Park, Iowa. 








a bred Barred Rock ocae— vty. heavy layers— 
00 per 50, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. J. F. Mount, Jef- 
ferson, lowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs from big boned, nicely barred 
range stock; heavy layers; $1.50 for 15, 85.00 for 
100. J.C. McClune, Oskaloosa, lowa. 














BUFF Rocks exclusively—pure bred. Eggs—30, 
$3.00; 50, $4.00; 100, $7.00. Mrs. G. Melaas, 
Ridgeway, lowa, Route | 





yy aT Rock eggs; Fishel strain; large boned 
stock; 100, 96.00; 50, $3.50. Otis Allensworth, 
WV aie lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs, 0. K. strain. Pens, $3.00 per 
15; uttlity flock, 87.00 per 100. Mrs. Minale 
McConaughy, Martelle, lowa. 





RADLEY'S Barred Rock hatching eggs, from 
pens, $2.00 per 15, $3.00 for 30; from range, $1.0 
per 15, $5.00 per 100. Samuel Phelps, Monmouth, I1!. 





Y HITE Rock Eggs from Hogan tested, heavy lay- 
ers; 100, 86.50; 50, $3.50; 15, $1.25. Mrs. Boyle 
Fulkerson, Route 5, Trenton, Mo. 9 





Ww HITE Rock eggs, $5.00 per 100. Good quality, 
large bone, excellent layers. Farm range. 
Mrs Geo. F. Evans, King City, Mo., R. 4 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, $1.50 per 15, 88.00 
hundred. Mrs. H. C. Boyles, Mt. Ayr, lowa. 





URE bred White Rock eggs—15 for 81.50, 50 for 
$4.50, $7.00 hundred. G. A. Linda, Hampton, Ia. 





| ig eH eg Barred Rock eggs for sale. D. H. 
4 Lesher, Marion, lowa. 





ARGE, fine colored Buff Rocks. Eggs $1.60 per 15, 
4 $6.00 per100. Mrs. Geo. Holcom, Lynnville, Ia. 





wu Rock eggs. standard bred, open range. 
Margaret Hunt, Clarksville, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs 50 for @3.00; 100 for 
85.00. Alfred Sieh, Reinbeck, lowa. 





\ THITE Rock eggs—50 for $3.00, 100 for 95.00. 
O. C. Lund, Story City, lowa. 





LANGSHARS. 





QCORED Big Black Langshans. H. Osterfoss, 
Hedrick, lowa. 





P= bred Buff Rock and White Wyandotte eggs 
—Blue kibbon winners—¢3.50 per 48, $6.00 per 96. 
J.P. Mousel, Bancroft, lowa. 





)GGS from 49 varieties of chickens. Aye Bros., 
4 Biair, Nebr. Box 2. 


R= Langshan eggs from first prise winners, 
Nebraska and lowa state shows. H. P. Myers, 
Murray, Iowa. 





GGS for hatching, from large Black Langsbans 
Mrs. Axel Samuelson, Gowrie, Iowa. 





\ eo Plymouth Rock and 8. C. Black Minorca 
eges $1.50 per 15, $4.00 per 60, $7.00 per 100. 
Kelley's Poultry Farm, Wilton Junction, lowa. 








BRANHMAS. 

T ARK Brahmas are a combination of size, beauty, 

utility, hardiness, vigor and best winter laying 

qualities. Eggs $3.00 per 15. Anson 8. Burge, Mount 
Vernon, lowa. 








re Minorcas and Buff Leghorns—Eggs, 100- 
$7.00. F. Baldwin, Cascade, Lowa. 





YINGLE Comb Ancona and Singie Comb White 
\ Leghorn eggs from splendid layers. H. Boon, 
Blakesburg. Iowa, 





TURAEBYS. 





OURBON Red turkey eggs, $6.50 per 13. Send 
money order or bank draft. Furuseth Poultry 
Yards, Belmond, lowa. 





ANCONAS. 
or bred Ancona eggs for hatching. #3.00 per 1) 
#1.50 for15. Mrs, Geo, E, Scott, Batavia,lowa, K.z 
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tters on subjects of interest to 
riter w é put ished Ad 
aces’ Far r, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Woolens and ae 

















Th is the season when the house 
keeper Wi ng woolens to put them 
awa imme and ting ging- 
ha pe ‘ ‘ to id 
color f¢ ¢ eason Both require 
careful hand yr. All aut Ss agi 

the el Tr yooiens sn ild be 
< e s ( perature I all the 
wa mome xcelle nouse pers 
wa heir cl f flannels in cold 
wate! 

We t in excelle nurs n one 
of ¢ Dabdies A vorn an old-fash- 

1 who preferred to do the 
washing Afte the morning 
when the water was tepid or cool, 
f vould dip all the soiled fl: els in 
the little tub, rub on a soap je pre- 
pared herself from white soap with 
a tablespoonful borax added for ev- 
ery pint of the j rin 1em out in 
wa of the sg temperature, and 
fin her ng fo he day. The 
baby’s flannels were as soft as new. 

Two things she was fussy about 
The baby’s wash cloth must be a bit 
of flannel, and there must never be 
cotton in the wate She claimed there 
is a fine lint on cotton and linen which 
is taken up by the flannels and ] 
makes them hard. The last s 
her process was to shake the flannels 


hard 


Another excellent housekeeper was 








es her fine blankets by soaking them 
in cold water unt ore ly wel tnen 
she uses a soap jelly, and washes as 
usual. When hanging the blankets on 
the line she stretches them taut by 
using plenty of clothes pins, and when 


practically dry, but still damp, she 


} 


goes over the surface of the blankets 
with fine steel wool, which raises the 
nap. 

Flannels should be dried in a fairly 


warm temperatures Freezing shrinks 
them badly. After the washing is 
once started, it is better to finish it 
promptly. 

Most people “set” their colors in 


them, but 


Colors 


ginghams before they wash 
one setting is not enough 
should before every washing to 
keep them really well. Make a strong 
brine of fine salt and cold water; dis- 
solve a tablespoonful of powdered alum 
water and add to the brine. 
every time the article 


colored 


be set 


in boiling 
Repeat “setting” 
is washed. In 


drying cottons, 











turn them wrong side out, and dry in 
the shade. Dresses that have come 
out of the tub a good color often fade 
badly in the « ng Colored clothes 
should not be all wed to lie wet. Hang 
them out as quickly as possible to pre- 
vent colors runni 

We had an experience with a Georg 
ette waist, a tan embroidered in blue 
This waist was allowed to lie for some 
time after washing. while still wet. It 
had beerm washed before perfectly, but 
this time the blue ran, making streaks 
over the tan A cake of dye soap for 


shade of blue as the 


all right as a 


silk, of the 
streaks, brought it out 
blue waist 
Sometimes 
pointed in 


same 


housekeepers are disap 


the results dyeing because 





the wrong dye Always spe 

‘ther the dye is to be used for 

ton or wool Nine out of ten 
women do not need this advice 














Beauty in a « 1 ipt to blind the 
ey parer » the I tance { 
seeing that “beauty is beauty does 
A lovely e girl <¢ hre with he 
T “o t i oO! tT t 

nds W the lady é rer said 
bendi 0 l esponse 
t) ( ld p i and 
quealed ery e pony. The 
mothe epre i y I 
pre { 1 was showing 
co endable ad of demo 

! c 4 ’ n 

| ( ire i » blame for 

g badly before strangers 

s is altogether a matter of discip 

We a ‘ kr th il ch ldren will 
occask illy behave ina iv they have 
never behaved befo ust when we 




















don’t want them to. But slapping de- 
velops long before three. A child can 
be taught to control his hands very 
early in life. To laugh at anything in 
a small child that we don’t want to see 
develop in a large child is a mistake. 
me one likes a spoiled child. To really 

‘ill with pare ntal y and pride is to 
aan 1ow the delight of having a well-be- 


nts 


haved child 
for the way their 


are responsible 


children behave. 


‘‘Welcome Home Sings” 


A “Welcome Home Sing” is a get- 


together of the community to welcome 
home the returned soldiers. Not with 
speeches, where one man ks and 
the rest let eir thoughts wander over 
various subjects, but in song, where 
all present sing the same thing at the 
same time and think the same words. 
There is nothing like music to break 
he ice. 


are the old 
favorite; 


sung 


Joe” is a 


The songs that are 
“Old Black 

the sentimental songs of the war, “The 
Long, Long Trail” is a good type; some 
of the sacred songs the noisy 
songs 


The 


songs. 


some of 


War Camp Community Service 





has issued song leaflets for general 
distribution, containing the words of 
songs secially adapted for “welcome 
home sings.’ Send to the headquar- 
ters of this service, at Des Moines, and 
they will be mailed in any number, we 
are told by Mr. Tolbert MacRae, who 
is at the head of this service. 

In some communities the friends of 





soldiers are get toge ere 


returned 





in serenading parties, to welcome the 
returned soldiers Mr. MacRa: 's ad- 
vice is to alternate something snappy 
with something sentimental, to get 
enough “punch” into the music to 
brighten the audience, to assume that 
every one wants to sing, and thus get 
every one to singing If the group is 
small, gather them about the piano; 
if the group is large, pit one side 
against the other, to bring out the 


competition. Get the men to 
singing against the women, the men to 
whistle while the women sing, the 
children to sing against the grown-ups. 
The war was won by a singing army 
a singing community should greet 
the home-coming soldier. 


force of 


Trading Experiences 


Better than knowledge from books 
or lectures is the knowledge we ge 
from trading experiences 

Two ladies attended a short 
There was no organized effort 
strangers in touch with the 


course. 
to get 
line of 








work they wished; no guides or signs 
to help them ou Women rushed to 
one building, only to = that the 
lecture they wished t ar was being 


One of the 
disgruntled; 


held in 
ladies went 


se olon 
thoroly 


another 
home 





she “hadn't learned a thing; had spent 
all her time looking for places she 
wanted to go.” The other went home 
filled with inspiration “I didn’t get 
the class work and the lectures that | 
hoped to get,” she admitted, “but I 
got my money’s worth in trading ex- 
periences. There was inspiration in 
seeing so many fine women terested 
in the same things. Just to hear them 

le made me feel what 





a big thir o be the wife of a 
farmer, and able to help on the farm 
I “4 as if all 

» knew wl 
was like going into a 
of money to get all I want 


ited there to et 





around me were women 
I wanted to know. It 


store with 














The best va > we get out of life, we 
get from others f we all felt as did 
this lady, that “all about us are peopl 
who ki Ow wh at we to know,” we 
woul ld be gre atly enri ed 

“Unele Henry” d to say that he 
never met a’ man or woman without 
wondering how he could get from them 
the thing they knew and he didn't. He 
said it was like mining for gold to 
meet a stranger. 

When people are congenial, is be- 


cause they have something in common. 
Strangers become friendly on short ac- 
quaintance when they find a point of 








FARMER 





contact. Old friends are friends be- 
cause each responds to things the oth- 
er remembers. There are few things 
more dismal than to express thoughts 
and convictions to which there is no 
response. Much of the joy in life 
comes from being with those to whom 
remember?” 


we can say: ‘Don’t you 
Akin to that joy is the pleasure of 


plumbing the depths of another’s 








knowledge with, “Do you know?” 

sike “Uncle Henry,” if we go min- 
ing, we are likely to find the gold of 
experience of others of vast profit to 
ourselves 


Getting Our Breath? 


arts and Home 

many of us feel, as we are plan- 
immer’s work, that a great 
lifted from our shoul- 


To He 
How 


ur $s 





has been 


ders? So many things come to mind, 
and we give a sigh of relief as we 
think those are things we don’t have 
to do again, or at least until we “get 


our breath.” 


The lessons of the past two years 
well emphasized, too emphatically to 





soon be forgotten by womankind, but 
since she has always adapted herself 
to circumstances in 4 most — table 
manner, she can just as quickly do so 
again, and straightway go caee to her 
accustomed place. Perhaps we will 





always take the world and its work 
more seriously than we have in the 
past, yet we appreciate the fact that 
now we may do our own work in our 
own way and at our own sweet will, 
grateful every day of our lives that 
American women were served the 
threatened conditions of the women 
“over there.”” We could have “put our 
hands to the plow,” and we did when 
it was necessary. Our women “acted 
with decision and we can yield with 
graciousness” and with endless grati- 
tude, not “resting on our oars,” for 
the reconstruction period will demand 


us as we are able to do. 

great possibilities in the 
greater privileges never 
than are confronting 


much of 
re art 

and 
fell to any people 








us, but it’s a pleasure to work when 
the silver lining to the dark clouds is 


in sight. When women were compelled 
to step into their brothers’ places while 
brothers were defending them, 
there was no time to do their own work 
well. The permanent business of our 
American women, which has always 
been the upbuilding of the American 
home, where the greatest and best 


these 





citizens of any country 
the globe have been rear 
could have gone back t 
not these same Americ 











years hence, compel! a 
across the waters, wh: Pies 
menial labor leaves 7 
nation for bringing - 
qualities of wives and =o 
women of other lan is a 
such sons as American a 
is no disputing this, n . 
gument. Since the hay 
world war we have a = 
hension of the handica; 
women across the sea “ 
had before, and a gr , 
fore us in aiding then 
gle to reach the goal ? 
They can not have tf 
glimpse of the heights a 
may rise, as reflected : 
miles of khaki-clad y z 
ican women so proudly e 
shores, on the greatest x 
world has ever known 
ful boys who did such n : 


were just the product 
day, common Americar 
sult of the attitude of 
ward womankind, and 
men of foreign lands g 





a reckoning. Their ey Re 
opened, and they are look S fos 
guidance. 
“Starving Europe” is a . 
but while millions of tor q 
being transported to the f rere 
the Orient, the one othe > mos 
needed is the gift of freed t wi 


enable woman to prepars 
est and most important 1s 
life. What our homes 

nation, and the permane: 
institutions. What our 

pends on mothers. 











ADA B. F SONS 

Jefferson County, lowa 

Turn the eggs before f the in- 
cubator lamp. This advi 1 be 
kept in mind; if the eggs ed 
after the lamp is filled 3 
are that the hands will 
kerosene on them to w 
the germs. Why not was! ’ 
Naturally, one would was lands, 
but the smell of kerosene gers; the 
habit of turning the eggs f sures 
against kerosene. A hab ng; 
when we get into the hab We 


ing a certain routine, 
do it the best way— 
then fill the lamp. 





wen is we 








Measured by the 
serv ice, th 1e Mil lwaukee 
‘ ? 1093 

the reliable ‘ Di irect from the Well 





Where desired, the 
the Mi Water System 
hat supplies air pressure for t 


nd also fu for runn 


waukee 





rnishes powe!l 





There 


both systems—water z 





is a “Milwauk« 
, 


plain 

















standard of economy 
Air Power Water Sy st 
system that requires no w ater st 
Never freezes—never fouls the water. Let us tell you how economically you cs 


em charges f 
machinery, such as separator, chur 


-aler in your locality who will gla 
} 34 led inf 
y. Write us for catalog and detailed 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO., §54 Third Street Milwaukee 





) RUNNING 
WATER 


AND. 


EITHER 
BOTH 


Makes Farm Life More Attractive 


, freedom from trouble and sat 
em must be accorded first 7 


WATE R SYSTEM 
DINFCT FROM THE Mb 





a considerable saving. 
the storage batteries 





; 





dly demonstrat 
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Fear 
depart 
they s 


The 


sects 
lands. 
festiva 


The 


appea arar 


His f 


@ connect 


ances, 
have ea 
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four Sabbath School “pa, | 


By HENRY WALLACE 











en announcement is made to tl 


nece 


Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyr 
aper until special wri tten permission has been obtaine 


ve contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
y were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
ssary by additions to the lesson t.xt. 


ighted. 


This statement may not always apply to 








The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 











Our Risen Lord 


> 
1] 
Li 


on the 


came 


sir 
eea, 


other 


Sabbath School I 
9. Matthew, 


Mary 
Mary to 
And behold, 


28: 


.esson 


1-10.) 


Sabbath day, as it 
< to dawn toward the 


first 
Magda- 


the 


see 


there was 


quake; for an angel of 
ended from heaven, and 
d away the stone, and 
(3) His appearance was 
and his raiment white as 
and for fear of him the 
quake, and became as 


that 


XK) 


And the angel answered 
» the women, Fear not ye; 


ye 


d. (6 





1e place 
i go quickly, 


ill ye see him: 


seek Jesus, 
) He 
on, even as he said. 
where t 


who 


is not 


he Lord 


and tell his 
is risen from the dead; 
eth before you into Gali- 


lo, 


I have 


And they departed quick- 
tomb with fear and great 


to bring 


his 


disciples 


d behold, Jesus met them, 


} 


ail. 
his feet, 


And they came and 
and worshiped 


Then said Jesus unto them, 
) tell my brethren that they 


to Galilee 


e 


la 


Christian world, 
lenominations and 
in the observance 


and there shall 


of all 
in all 
of the 


the resurrection of our Lord. 

gives us one of the many 
s of Christ to one or more of 
It is not possible to form 


d account of these appear- 


he reason that we do not 


= 


U 


i of all of them, 


and we 


ma eonsistent whole with- 


pa 


+o 
rts. 


The fact that the ac- 
gmentary is to me one of 


est evidences of its truthful- 


in had been concocting 


the 


purpose of proving the 
it would have been told 


rent. In 


that c 


ase, the 


ild have gathered in a body 


the tomb 
1aVeE 
rolled 





icn a 


story 


that 


us rise and 


morning. 
seen the guard flee- 
away by angel 
ere 
as this would 


et 


them 


ey the impression upon the 


nan who knew 


nd therefore the di 


human na- 


1 that it 


vas made up, an 
> too well to be true. 
are the facts as 


rds that have come 


sciples, on 
n our L 
eved 


whe 
Iv be! 


ad 


Him who, 
sessed mir 
y lose then 


man. 


th 
fo 
that 


1d been mistaken, 
to Thurs- 


up 


aculot 


r all 


gleaned 
down 
evening 
was cru- 
all was 
that 
Is DOW- 
and be- 


They had seen 


e grasp of His enemies, 


sted for Hus blood for 
rs; had seen Him nailed 
malefactor, and bur- 


he tomb 
nd was 


in hiding 


of a 
entire 


stranger 


ly bro- 


in differ- 


‘usalem, evidently ex- 
le vengeance which had 
r Master would fall up- 
doubt it would have done 


een 
rier > 
irkness an 


ccom panier 


at revulsion 


d th 


1 Hi 


of 


for the supernatural 






e eart 
Ss cruci- 


feeling 


pon men when they feel 

ifluence of passion 
> too far. The rent veil 
the empty tombs, the 


he streets 
lead, 
yn that this 


of Je: 


the cx 


was 


hat He west 


usalem 
ynfession 
the Son 
iried by 


of the council that con- 
dea in a tomb which 
i prepared for himself, 
1 this revulsion of feel- 
over the inhabitants of 


} 


time 


safe 


=ciples 











} 
| 


Three women stood afar off and wit- 
nessed the hasty burial. These three 
women were Mary of Magdala, Mary 
the mother of James (otherwise known 
as the wife of Cleophas, and a sister of 
Joseph, the husband of the virgin), and 
Salome (otherwise known as the moth- 
er of Zebedee’s children). These last 
two were ¢ latives of the Savior. 


lose re 


These three had stood near the cross 
during the trying times, together with 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, whom John 
took immediately to his own home, and 
hence she is not the three on this 


with 





the 
necessarily, 


that 


eventful mor fe ey kne w that 
embalment was imperfect, 
and so they brought 
they, might perfect it. The ~se they had 
prepared during the night, and hence 
they came early in the ciation of the 
first day, at the ri of the sun, to 
the sepuichre. Im their desire to dis- 
charge love’s duty, they apparently had 
not thought about who would roll away 
the stone, which, according to the usu- 
al custom, would be placed against the 
door of the sepulchre to prevent the in- 
cursion of prowling animals. Possibly 
they did not know about the sealing of 
the tomb or the mounting of the guard. 

Great was their surprise when they 
found that the stone, which they now 
saw to be a very large one, had been 
rolled away, and an angelic appear- 
ance, here described, as it seemed to 
them, a young man clothed in a white 
rebe. The passage in the Psalms may 
have occurred to them: “Bless the Lord 
ye His angels, who excel in strength.” 
Naturally they were frightened by this 
supernatural appearance, which could 
not fail to be recognized as the symbol 
of the Divine Presence. They were 
dumbfounded when the angel said to 
them: I know whom you are seeking 
—Jesus of Nazareth, who was cruci- 
fied. I am sent to tell you that He is 
not here, that He is risen. You can see 
for yourselves that He is not here, for 
this is the place where He was laid. 
You did not expect this, nor did the 
disciples, often as He told you. Go and 
tell them that He will keep His ap- 
pointment with them in Galilee. 

And these women did just as women 
would do. They ran, trembling, ama-zel, 
afraid, so much troubled that they told 
no one whom they met on the way. 
They did not and tell the disciples, 
and, apparent so far as we can 
the details of the story, Mary Magda- 
lene ran by herself to the house, where 
she knew Peter and John were stop- 
ping, who, hearing her story, immedi- 
ately vision the sepulchre to see for 
themselve And yet they could not 
“ear y it. No doubt the word cir- 


sweet spices, 


sing 


£0 


In 


yer 
ly, get 


culated that day among the disciples; 
for two of them, on their way to Em- 
maus, that afternoon referred to the 


tale of the women, whom they evident- 





ly regarded as unnerved and hyster- 
ical, and who had failed to convince 
them that fe whom they trusted 
would redeem Israel had risen from 
the dead. 

It required forty days of appearing at 
intervals to the disciples, sometimes to 
one, sometimes to a small group, some- 
times to the disciples as a body, and 
once when other believers were as- 
sembled 1 them, to convince this 
scattered and that Jesus had risen 
from the dead. How complete that con- 
viction was in the end, when He ap- 
peared before them for ‘the last time on 
Mount Olivet and gave them directions 
to make converts of all nations, but to 
tarry at Jerusalem until they received 
that power, not one of them doubted 
for a single moment, but threw himself 
into his life work of proclaiming that 
the resurrection was the foundation 
stone of ae Christian’s faith and the 
proof of nan immortality. 

Peter bn Paul, in fact all of them, 
made this the very foundation of 
Christian doctrine. When the doctrine 


of the resurrection is denied in philo- 
sophie grounds at Corinth, Paul gives 
us the most complete grouping of these 
events, and goes on to demonstrate to 
these misguided people that if Jesus 
did not rise from the dead, then the 
hope of a Christian is a vain hope, his 





























KEROGAS Burner 


A large number of rel 


heat control as a gas range. 


— 
with air, the KEROGAS Burner 
flame prt tenn doe on directly on 
turning a little control wheel 


very small fuel expense. 


There are enough different 
equipped with Kerocas Burn 


Cutting Cooking Time—Saves Fuel 

By having the heat under perfect 
control you can quicker 
and better. This insures cooking re- 
sults. And because the KEROGAS 
Burner combines a high percentage of 
air with the vapor from common kero- 
sene or coal oil, it is clean fuel and its 
cost is surprisingly low. 


Look 
An Evidence of Quality 


A, J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON C0., 
Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, 


Standard Equipment on the 





How the Wonderful New 
Oil Stove Act Like a Gas Range 


now equipped with the new patented KEROGAS Burner. 


You will find that oil stoves using the KERoGAS Burner give 
the same cooking results and are subject to practically the same 


common kerosene or coal oil, vaporized and combined 


you want—quick—slow—intense or simmering. And all with a 


to put up with one which lacks this marvelous new device. 


‘or the Word ‘‘KEROGAS’’ on the 


» K EROGAS = 


















Makes an 


iable makes of oil stoves are 


produces a clean, powerful, double 
the cooking vessel. And by simply 
you get just the degree of heat 


makes and styles of oil stoves now 
ers to make it unnecessary for you 


Built Strong to Last Loag 


Durability is the true test of econ- 
omy and the KEROGAS Burner ie built 
to endure. It is made from one piece 
of genuine brass, rust-proof and no- 
leak, its mechanism is simple. There 
are no complicated parts to get out of 
order or require adjustment. It should 
last as long as the stove itself. 


Burner. It is 
In the Stove That Carries It 


1218 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cooking and Heating Stoves and Rangea 


Stoves 


Better Makes of Oil S 
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TTTITIITIVITINITEE REALE 

The Willis Iceless 
Refrigerator is ab- || 
solutely guaranteed |} 
by the dealer and | 
manufacturer to do i 
all or more than we | 
claim for it. The ||| 
purchase price will | 
be cheerfully refund- | 
ed to any buyer | 
who is not perfectly | 
satisfied. 


Mother Earth 





|| this 
} yourself out by 

i}| the cellar steps. 
| 


find—needing no 
| ke ep. 
Hi] container are rus 
odorless, 
castings will not 

Food will not s 
solutely can not 
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PEGERAEED DER 








WILLIS MFG. CO. 


Stop buying ice—cut off completely 
Needless expense. 


tedious trips to the spring house. 


Willis Ieeless Refrigerator 


i] gives you the most sanitary, the purest 
\| all year round cooling system you can 


The galvar 


Channel iron frame and strong 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Learn all about the “Willis Way.” 
name in your territory and write for book 

























Your Refrigerator 


. Stop wearing 
climbing up and down 
Stop making long, hot, 


ja | 


ice—no expense—no up- 
shaft and food 
oof, bug-proof and 





= 





t-T 





break or wear out. 
poil in summer and ab- 
freeze in winter. 





Ask for our 
let No.1 


Galesburg, Illinois 
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Buy =. Ri Be ff to we on 

a bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES 

now come in 44 styles, colors and 
Greatly improved; prices ree 
Other reliable modeis. 

WE DELIVER FREE to youon 

Napproval for 30 days free trial— 
% actual riding test at our expense. 
\\ Our big FREE catalog shows 

\ piel manga new in bicycles and 


\ TIRES,| 
i supplies at half usual prices. 
2 Bonot buy a bicycle, tires, 
Mor sundries until you get our 





/ sizes. 
duced. 





wonderful new offers, iow — 
fand liberal terms. pos: 
Ranger re} he lig everything. 
Electric 
Lighted MEAD Cycle Company 
M@otordine Dept.si79 Chicago 





TRAPS Something the Go. 

phers can’t cover up. 
Descriptive circular sent FREE, 
A. F, RENKEN. B475, Crete, Neb. 





GOPHE 






LFALFA 


Ful! information how to grow qiteite. ho 

to harvest and care for ft. and how feed 
this most profitable crop; to- 
gether with sample of our ex- 
tra choice seed, 130-page il- 
lustrated catalog and spe- 
cial red ink price list free if 
you mention this paper. 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 3) Dos Moines, iowa 














“We want one exclusive repre- 
sentative in each locality to use 
and s¢ A the new Mellinger Extra-Ply. 
t.res, Guarantee Bond for 
Wo seconds). Shipped, pre- - 





4 2: 
a m2 re 
pen on app oa: Wane 


we ial 
MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER co, 
930Qak S Kansas City, Mo. 















faith va 


and of all men most pitfable. He cites 
personal and conclusive proof 
the fact that the risen Jesus had ap- 


as mor¢ 


peared to him on the way to Damascus, 








ré 

h t< 

Chri 

Cc re the human 
t! the while 
< kepti- 
( creeping in- 
t é ind some- 
ti il seminarie 
to read and 1aV ] fully Paul's state 
men f thi ctrine as they will find 
it in the fifteenth ter of I Corinth 





; which the de- 
nial of its truth must inevitably lead. 
We might well ask ourselves what 
earthly hope there is that any of us 
l r see our loved and lost, if 
rise from the 
as He said }! 


n we have in 








did not convince 
most infallible pr 
account for the fac 
it at the last so fi ’ 
ything in order 
to tell this story to a world that needed 
to be told that death did not end a)l, 
that there was another life in another 
world, and mansions prepared fcr those 
who believed the teachings of the Mas- 
ter and followed in His 
It is no answer to say that the ac- 
counts are incomplete. They are con- 
fessedly so. A complete story vould 
have been grounds for skepticism. It 
is no answer to say that we can not 
piece them all together, f 





willing to sacrific 








footstens? 


for confessed- 
ly they do not give the whole facts 
The gospels themselves are fragment 
ary and incomplete, confessedlv so. Put 
this fact stares us in the face, that the 


d the 
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Master’s teaching revolutioniz: 











thought of the whole world, a lides 
and shapes all that is good in human 
thought and human life today. Hence 
the whole Cl 1 world, as I said at 
the outset, re ces he com g cf 


E aster morning and the assurance that 
‘the Lord is risen indeed 


A Cure for Carbuncles 
The other day a friend was sputter 


ing over a disag 


with her phy an. The friend's hus 
band was suffering from a carbuncele 
on the back of his neck As an em 
ploye of an ins nee company, the 
company doctor said he would lance 
the carbuncle int 1 

wife instructed tha uN 

der no circumsta) to ] the 


doctor touch it; 
to cure that cart 
out a knife 





sent word to the wife that he would 
call that evening to interview her in 
regard to “her” carbunele. He sent 


word, furthermore, that the skin ! 
rounding the carbuncle was inflamed 
that there was danger of blood poison 
ing, etc., ete 

The husband was between two fires. 
He thous } the ad tor ol geht to know 
what he was talking about, and he had 
confidence in his wife Accordingly, 


rmined to let the doctor call, 








irse of ac- 

‘Of course your neck is inflamed: 
you've let your rough coat collar rub 
it,” Mrs. Wife said indignantly, when 


he reported hom Thereupon she 
brought out and applied her remedy, 
and when the doctor came, the neck 
was normal, and the man _ without 
pain. A truce was called, which ended 


the long run by the wife getting 
her way, and the carbuncle was cured 


just followed the Bible instruc- 
tions,” she told me “You remember 
in Il Kings, 20:7, when Hezekiah was 





in, that he is yet in his sins, 


y born,” “the 
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Take 


laid 


Il ren 


lid 








buy enough to do « 
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bath- 


it 
I took 


milk, 


aE ae 


figs, 
Then I opened 
it over the 


c: 
wed it t 
the carbuncle 
dozens of boils 





and 











unto death,’ and 
a lump of figs, 
on the boil and 


stewed 


rbuncle 

ice a day, 

> was cured, I 1 

1 carbuncle id so 
” 


did my mother before 








Isaiah said: 
and they took and 
he 
them in new 
a fig and placed 


recovered.’ 


like a poultice. 


and of course 


he ave Cl red 
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wear. 
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cleanin 
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dirt 
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y dirty 
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juite a t 
s the best 
aw 


nh cents 


to be had at 





xit of clean- 


for average 


rub cloth on the 


the 


iter 


iron rust stain. 


.dwork to remove 


bloom that 


a winte 





ware it is fine; 


linoleum and stub- 


wherever found. 
ia 


water or soap- 


far 


Lee 


some 


mers espe- 
ding to be 


times. Steel 
1 take off 


eel wool is 


by work- 


| 

1 
1e wool will get 
] t 


wool with ammonia wil 
rease spots. 

The only objection to st 
he feel of it. This is removec 
ing with gloves. The 
soiled by use. Begin with 
spots and wind up with tl 
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n Chatterer hid 
they were 
id been plann 
pmunk hac 
I own snug 
a w he woul 
back to yh s big cousin, Happy Jack 
The world is very full of 
They're in each rock an 
Whate’er you do, be very sure 
Someone is bound to see.” 
So sang Striped Chipmunk, as he da 
around the old hollow log. 


see 


full of 


I love to 
So 
So if 
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“Thief!” 
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folks rush 


about 
lay long. 


business all « 
their work be 
They'll 


soon 


wrong. 
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reason 
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le woul 
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ides shook 





make 


tomorrow 
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honest work, 


right of eve 
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atterer’s conscie 
and a troubleson 
uncomfortable tl 
sooner was he out 
Chipmunk popped 
the old hollow 1 
ar ever see! 
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Fashion Department 





The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 


fectly and allow all seams. 
Order by number and give 
u™ name and address. 


and t 


WaLl 


sure f nd 
Address all 
ACES Fa AR MER, Des Moines, 


et 


on ¥ 
orders to PaTTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
Io 


Ten cents each prepaid. 


ize orage. Write plainly 
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'SLEEPY-TIME. 
STORIES 


| ¥rom the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co | 














Happy Jack Squirrel’s 
Nuts 
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Stolen 





iv giv é 

nd keey the ther two for him- 
ding one ina log. But when 
e sneaks they bound to be seen 
meone, d so is with Chattere: 
see what is oing to h ippen 








er 
ol 
id 
he 
e 
rw 
s 
7 
he 
i 
he 
T 
é ( t ia ve foolish thing 
Hie lost his te Yes, sir, Chatterer lost 
$ nper Hie 1 hed out ¢ the hollow 
log d wor himself into such a rage 
that n é leaves fly in every direc- 
on, and all e he scolded as fast 
s hist gue ould g¢ 
Hello, what's going < here?”’ said a 
voice 
Cc) er stoppe long enoug to glare 
e speake It was Rob} Coo1 
Ni s the matter!"’ snapped Chat- 
Bobt Coon grinned Seems to n you 
! territ fuss ove n ng said 
he If iad t iow, I should think y 
had something, Bobby Cox grinned 
igain, the most provoking wa and be- 
ran to < b his whiskers 
Chatterer looke t } ld t e 
hat Bobl Coon knew W me 
‘ s Chatter 





























stretched lazily. I 
long. 
r mpers so, | 
hing get so mad 
too 1d.” 
Lone tit. | 
le C t 
, started anew to | 
nuts lardly had he | 
d another voice: 
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Send your name 
and address and we 
will send you FREE a@ 
copy of Ropp’s New Cal- 
culator; the most valuable 
farm reference book 3 its 
kind ever published. We’ 

@end Square Dea! Fence Q “ata og. 

KEYSTONE scam. & WIRE Co. 

266 Industrial S PEORIA, tL. 
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Direct to Farmer SS 
at Wire Mill Show — 
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CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. DEPT.296 MUNCIE, \N 
































Matthews Wire 


Fence Stretcher 

4 ulls wire past end post 
ithou t setting extra 

P set from 












Matthews Mfg. Co., Sec. Bank Bldg , Cedar Rapids, nis, la 








oars you a lot 
ey. 150 styles — a 
Gates. ‘Lawn Fence, ‘Bart > W 


FREE Today $222 for 


are our low factory, F i eh I 
ple to test and 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 172 





















3, CENTS A ROD 
74 ® 2%-inch Hog I'e 
29e. arc 

88 styles Farm, Poultr 
Fences. Low prices Bs 











Fiche FACTORY TO USER DIRECT ral 
“s1"y Sold on 30 days FRCE TRIAL van one 
va Write for free catalog nov $4 Cot 





maren, Octo FENCE CO, ang 
Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. = 
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Y acest iy For 
bs? £ era : i 
6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs st 40 





designs. Allsteel. For Lawn me 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co, 437 North St., Kokomo, ind. 








































Full gauge wires; full weight; full lengt Wo 
rolls, Superior quality galvanizing. proof tir 
against hardest weather conditions. S 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Eve rywhere- : r 
t- 
na 
desir 
poir 


























Any Tire You Want at Wholes9' 
No Seconds or Off-Brands— 4\| Guara® 


























teed New Stock. We Pay the Wer T& 

Buy direct from one of | are t a 

Amer —we have no agent ~~ 

traveli ig oF lary expenses. You get on 
matter at tire you want (Goo r ~ 

wong vapit ol, ete., guaranteed up to = 





8a u money We legally guara : 
Write today for prices. oe H. JENNINGS & SONS, 
1617 North 7th Street, Kansas Cit y, Hae, 


AET-A-WITTE 


Buy on gro, own 
ar Save $15 to 
$200. Catalog FREE. 
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Th Railroad Question member that up to the present time | the gound mentioned in the Chicago | that is vital to the permanence and 
e the live stock producers have never in | conference plan, giving the authority, | stability of the plan. 
Farmer: } any broad, representative way, been | and providing the funds for securing The packers have placed great stre 


:+ of the criticism cf the | able to organize or codéperate even with the necessary information and accom- on the importance of organization a? 
nar each other, not to mention with other plishing the ends desired. Full pub- coéperation. Their prompt withdra 

' | organizations. Here is a case where | licity could best be seeured thru this | of all opposition to the Kendrick | 
Wallaces’ Farmer has told us an industry without organization or impartial source. The findings of such and their approval of some plan wh 


net 


vad service is not 


















t of poor service, | leadership proposes to come into con- | an agency, codperating with commit- the interests of all are carefully safe- 
iffered by farmers, etc. | tact with a highly organized one. The tees of producers, packers and con- guarded by an impartial government 
-ce, 1 shipped cattle and child just ereep before it can walk; | sumers, would command the confi- | agency with full authority, would be 
. | meanwhile it needs protection and | dence of the public in a way that no the best proof of their desire for real 
» government took over | help. A pre-requisite to success for | joint committee such as has been pro- | cooperation and organization of the 
as well as since, and | attaining the objectives proposed is posed could hope for. industry along right permanent lines. 
better service from the | the prompt establishment of a govern- Pending the enactment of legisla- | Legislation is the only I hat w 
,dministration than I did mental agency, an impartial tribunal, tion, producers might profitably create | quiet the agitation w hich is daily gTow- 
; on which all interesied parties can de- | a committee of their own, as repre- ing more insistent The legislation 
Farmer seems to think | pend for justice and thru which each | sentative as possible, which would deal proposed now is of a conservative and 
farmer has to wait sevV- | of them—producers, packers and con- | with such agencies as are now in ex- | constructive character. Should it be 
‘or a car in which to ship | sumers—can function, and come in | istence, such as the various depart- | defeated, there is danger that the 
he suffers heavy loss. contact with each other. ments of the government, the live | whole matter will get into the hands of 
r, to wait several weeks This eentral authority should be cre- | stock exchanges, and the representa- | men who will insist on much more rad- 
higher price, or get a car at | ated by congress with full powers. The | tives of the packers. No attempt, how- | ical measures. Even today the organ- 
1 the market off several | Kendrick bill, recently favorably re- | ever, should be made to usurp the } izations representing the ‘farmers are 


1undred? The only way | | ported by the committee of agriculture | functions of any of these agencies. | clamoring for much more drastic mea- 
ep prices stable is to reg- | in the senate, provides for just such an | Much good might be accomplished by | sures than those proposed by the live 

: pts, and under government agency in the Department of Agricul- | frank discussion and suggestion. This stock associations, and they are rap- 

ownership of the railroads, shipments | ture, besides providing for changes | would afford an opportunity to ascer- | idly gaining political power. 

could be controlled. There are many | which should encourage competition. | tain whether results can be obtained, EDWARD L. BURKE 

gockmen who are kicking because | The bill specifically covers most of | while we are waiting for the legislation Nebraska. 
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People expect the government to see 
»bout a generation. We came 
rmoil in far better shape 
of us had expected or hoped 
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ought to be satisfied. I ZY 

ed eight cars of stock to YZ y 
before the government YZ y ; 
of the roads, and three Y / 

My freight charge before the Y / e. % 
government took control was $74.03 YU y 74 s 
per car, and since the government took UZ. | Ve Va 
control, $90.83. As to service on the YY GY; ball 
road, it has been better for me since UE; <a 
the government took control. Of 4 Uf; Y ~» 
course we had some trouble during the Yj (4 5 A ee 
past year or two, but we had a lot of Uy A Fa IYIWS\\Y yAelerel j : k j 4 oe fe “4! o d & eZ 
trouble before that. Some years ago I yy YN) \\Wi AYALA iY i 2 HY leaner 'G 7 YY woh i vl Be “a 
shipped a load of feeders from Sioux Yj ray ry whys if Jif seclen bs” mal Oe Late, - ; by 4 
City, and vy were two days going Yj g il AO VRC es Py pa Pl oy A | re ahe ff 1 ag bad its 
140 miles. I had a nice feed bill, and Yh ti Aa Zh ii wet ig gg ich: ye Phy C Mt, VAM 

ri > ith hrok 7 nial YUW!5EG : shh eta, 
one steer with a broken leg, and wait- Wy; “Exe an) * 
teen months to get $25 out of Yo Sete 5 
railroad for the damage. In the Vy = 
fall of 1916 I bought a load of feeders Yyy : <- j A ZB EA 
at St. Paul on Wednesday, and did not - = : ~ 3 ; : ae ZZ ZEA 
get then e until Saturday. I have bY LZ > = > my en a EE nes SE rere 
shipped | ways since the govern- s SSS i — : mo oe = 
ment took control, and have little crit- : = SSS . ~ . r- SS == = = 
icism to make r _ ; a — 
t seems to me that anyone who I) : 
talks very strong for private as against | 


Suing smmcocsieics sce. | i Fresh Paint Defeats the Elements — | 


C. KAYSLER. 


ee. | Outdoors and In / 
Arrangement With the Packers ‘ If It’s Scientifically Blended the B. & V. Way \ 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Ihave read with interest your edito- 
rial of March 28th, entitled, “The Ar- 
ment With the Packers.” Your 
analysis of the plan proposed in Chi- 
cago by the packers and certain pfo- 
ducers for the formation of a joint 

of twenty-three shows a 
ight into the situation; and 

( -erned a timely warning. 

late welfare of the live 
stry, it is highly important 
Operative movement be- 
producers and packers 
successful. The premature 
1 unworkable plan or any 
results in giving either 


AIN and sun, snow and frost and wind are all allied against you. Within if 
doors the forces of heat, gas, dirt and smoke are equally destructive. f 
Protect your property with strong, “live” paint that is blended at the Ht 

moment you apply it. Stale paint is weak paint. { 


FRESH PAINT A 


(Mixed the Base and Tinter Way) LON 














Tesul : ‘ P ; 
‘6 - advantage, would seri- is the only paint on the market put up in 57 Shades Always in Stock 
permanent solution, and convenient packages ready for use which is < 
rgth se than no action at this feaahile ee d treahi 1 d h Your local dealer is enabled to keep a 
' ts reshly mixed an reshly colored at the ] of 57 1 
roof " this reason, any program x e compiete assortment popular 
ns. Bhould he “y carefully considered bv exact time the dealer hands It to you over shades always on h and, for exterior 
nei Rr representative body before be- the counter. Tinter (coloring matter) comes and interior use. You don't have to 
: - ma ates separate in collapsible lead tubesand when = Wat = a oe — a 
} ante t y . FJ Sn ab ier . . . % you ge l Aa ade OOKS 
soil an it most of the objectives added to the base (liquid paint) produces ty? I Ae Soe tes © 
= e Chicago plan are highly ° on the color card. Fatronize him an 
s equalty our daty ‘ to a really fresh paint. You know the propor- you'll get satisfactory paint service— 
difficuities and mistakes tions are right because they are measured __ the exact shade—the exact quantity 
is proposed, and at the with scientific accuracy by experts at our whe _—— ionmee when you want a 
sgest other methods, if factory. And our Gold Bond Guarantee pro- es oo Pp me anne = 
ich are sound and at least ice 2 } send you free of charge our beautifu 
1re the ends desired. I tects you ; the strongest guarantee offered Blue Dook of Modern DecorativeColor 
Cost. ave made it sufficiently by any peint factory. Pious Ser iatesior and exterior, alse BRADLEY & 
sara 7 = sani 
Ta » plan proposed in its Squeeze the Tube the B. & V. Paint Hand Book VROOMAN CO. 
vy is utterly impracticable q i see 2629-2640 3. Dearborn 


ed to failure. We might 
ze at once that no self- 
committee without any au- 
ope to efficiently perform 


St., Chicago, Ml. 
Gentlemen — Kindly send me 
free of charge The Blue 
of Modern Decorative Color Plans 
—also the B. & V. Paint Hand Book. 


The Base and Tinter System eliminates crude, structions for painting, Zé 
haphazard methods of “mixing” paint. No experi- staining, varnishing J 
ence is necessary— simply squeeze the contents of and enameling any AE 
the tube into the can of base, and you are ready for _ article or surface. EZ 











— ns of various departments F your job, assured of new, fresh paint. @) FZ 
Tnment, the live stock ex- Y NAME : _— 
E on Pagel | BRADLEY & VROOMAN COMPANY Z 
eau. } ‘ Z ADDRESS 
iF i Established Makers of P. Gg — 
| idea of the plan, involv- 0 1879 tains ee jp 
izauon and codperation 1 CITY - 


* is real coéperation and 
ion) is fime. We must re- 
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will find 
Ze exactly the size and 
Py kind of machine you want in 


Silvers Ohio 


wae hr pam Silo F. iiler 
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Built “tw oort -1r 
ma ‘ re t 
own W \ horse wer up 
40 to 
All with t ““Ohio”’ features —direct drive 
' i ater feed on lar r Sitverized 
ona © Kk r f ts proper! 

ukez better food f tock. Write for catalog. 
The Silver Manufacturing Co _Y 
Box 308 Saiem, Ohio j 







“Modern Stlage Methods,”’ 
264-page text-book, 
25 cents. 


































We've Cut the Fat 
off Separator Prices 


Save money. We've slashed the 
prices on 1,000 of th world- 
famous Swedish-Made Machines. 
rite—mail pusti al today. 

Easiest-running and 
easiest-c} € | ( ream Separator 


made. Sk ime right $2990 


Gowntolast particle. 
Save all y our cream, 
— up 
Kalamazoo 
E 


fake more profits 
from your her 

K aces, 
Kitchen K binets, Phoncgreshe 
Refrig erators, Roofing, Paint and 
other home necessities 
Cs sh or easy payments—uncone 
diti onal guarantee, 











Kalamazoo Stove Co.,Mfrs. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


. Kalamazoo 
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lern process 
designed 
by experts. 
FREE -- 
Send for caulog 
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eye) a 
ONE YEAR 


uys the New Butterily Jr. No. 255. 


L tent running, easy cleaning, 
close skimming, durable 
NEW BUTTERFLY 
Sevarator .. are gvarsn itg-time i 


“30 ‘Days’ FREE TRIAL 
and on ea plan whereby they 
own cost and m: re. by whet © oY Save 
i @ <—e © en ae c r 

























DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
“The Fruit Jar of the Field.”’ 
SPECIAL OFFF -- to those 


write 


W. S. DICKEY CLAY MF6. CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 


Macomb, lll, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


who 


















W ANT a Bent Pow r ranamitter for 
Your Fora? Th: n't pay more than 

S15.K for Mt Buy the SIMPLEX. Simplest, band- 

lest t practical. Circular free 

Frat ok R. W elegerber, it s Sth, Saltna, Kansas. 


Ww ANTED— A Kirk Wee ae! r, one that will attach 
oa John Deere Cultivator preferred, Address | 
R. 2, Wir 





J.C. REARDON, inebago, Il! 
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Notes of the Breeds 











Scotland—Cows and 
hei made an average of $515, and 
bulls and bull calves an average of 
$260, at a recent of Holsteins at 
Paisley, Scotland top price of 
$1,500 was brought heifer of an 
imported strain. 


Holsteins in 


fers 


=o 7 
Saie 
ine 


by a 


resting 
Short- 


In Their Own Country—iInte 


+ } 





contrasts between prices of 

horns here and in Scotland come to 

mind on noting the report of a small 

ale near Glass recently. The top 

n this sale w $ and the average 
s $3380 


Scottish Horse Market—Clydesdales 


brought prices ranging around $800 in 
a recent sale Army horses were re- 
ported from several points as going at 
good price The range was from $150 
up to $500. Two hundred dollars or 


stronger seemed to be the usual aver- 
age price. 

Trade to Bulgaria and Turkey— 
With the resumption of trade with the 
near east, a field is opened for 
the exportation of pure-bred stuff. 
While conditions still chaotic in 
these countries, and immediate returns 
are not to be expected, several breeds 
are considering inv ting future 
possibilities. 


new 


are 


estiga 


Chester Whites Selling Strong—Re- 


ports of various Chester White sales 
from several states show an average 
price per head that runs. usually 
around $100 or better, and with top 
prices striking from $400 to $700, and 


in some cases higher. Chester White 


men, of course, still point with pride 
to the price of $4,200 paid for Miss 
Leonora 4th as a sales record hard 


to beat. 

Durocs Showing Strong—At a recent 
sale in Ghio, fifty-four Duroc sows sold 
for an average of $1,018, and one boar 


brought $10,500 The highest-priced 
sow went for $3,500, and the lowest 
for $500. Duroc backers assert that 
the sale had probably better attend- 
ance and prices than any other hog 
sale has drawn. 

Belgian Fieldman—The American 


Association of Importers and Breeders 
of Belgian Draft Horses has employed 
Roy E. Graham as fieldman. Mr. Gra- 
ham is a farmer, and has been en- 
gaged for many years in importing and 
breeding Belgian horses. It will be 
his work to do everything he possibly 
can to promote interests of the 
breed and to make himself of service 
to Belgian breeders. His address is 
Wabash, Ind. 


the 


Iinois Percheron Men Organize— 
The Illinois Percheron Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation was organized in Springfield 
recently, during the meeting of the Illi- 
nois Live Stock Breeders’ Association 
C. J. Raboin, of Clif was elected 
president; A. L. Robison, Pekin, vice- 
president, and J. L. Edmonds, of the 
University of Illinois, secretary and 
treasurer. Further organization plans 
were laid at a meeting later. From 
the interest already shown, the organ- 
izers expect that the society will even- 
tually include the majority of the best 
breeders of the state. 


on, 


A Guernsey High Producer—Prim- 
rose of Schleswig 2d, a pure-bred 
Guernsey cow, won fi prize at the 
1918 Wisconsin State Fair for being 
the highest butter-fat producer in the 
Wisconsin cow-testing associations, 





f 





and entered in the state fair con 

Her record was 9,244.7 pounds of milk 
and 567.9 pounds of butter-fat, which 
was valued at $350.2' The feed con- 
sumed while she made this record was 
five months of pasture, 8.228 pounds 
of silage, 1,569 pounds of alfalfa hay, 
395 pounds of clover hay, and 2,710 
pounds of a grain mixture consisting 


of gluten feed, oil meal and bran. The 
cost of this feed was $104.91, which 
leaves a profit over the cost of feed of 
$245.35. Primrose has completed two 


previous cow testing association rec- 
ords. In 1915 she produced 454.3 


pounds of fat, and in 1916 452.1 pounds. 
She is now nearing the end of her 
fourth test, and will produce approxi- 
mately 500 pounds of butter-fat, which 
will make a total of about 1,470 pounds 
of butter-fat in four years. 








single drop. Now, if ever, 





Every Drop is Y ours 


' I ‘HERE is a ready market for every p 
of butter fat- you can produce, 


at a pi 


so high that it is almost a crime to wast 
is the time to n 





sure that you are 
getting all the cream 
your cows produce. 
| Now is the time when 

a Primrose or Lily 
separator 
s true worth 
by giving you every 
drop of the butter fat, 
and every penny of 





cream 
shows 1 


- 


the profit that is 
rightfully yours. 
Every farmer who 


buys a cream separa- 
tor today, should get 
for his money close 
skimming, long wear, 


sanitary, satisfactory 


in the year. They 


method of regulating 
catalogues explaining 












Tillage Implements 
Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows 
Soil Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power Machines 
Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators i 


Swec 


Bali 


Corn Dri 
Broad 


Drills 





CHICAGO 








easy adjustment and perfect service 
Lily separators give that kind of service. No: 
and serviceable cré 
tors were ever designed to make dairying profitable eve 
have every good separator feature 
some that no other separators have. c 
local dealer toshow you the two cream outlets, and the si 
the density of the cream, or write 
these and 
mean close skimming for years, 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines | Corn Mochines 
Binders I ish Binders Mowers Tedders Planters I 
Headers Rice Binders|Side Delivery Rakes |Cultivators 
Harvester- Threshers |Loaders (All Types) | Motor Cultivate ‘ 
Reapers Shockers) Rakes Bunchers Binde rs 
Threshers |\Combination Side jEnsil ; ateet 
Rakes and Tedd ers |She re 


»pRakes Stackers) Huskers & Shredc 

Combination Sweep 
Rakes and Stackers 

ng Presses 

Pianting & Seeding Mechines 

Corn Pian ere 

Gri un Drills 

cast Seeders 

Alfalfa & Grass Seed |Sta k Cutters 


Fertilizer & Lime 
Sowers 


Primrose and 


am st a 
For instance, ash 


many other features t 


Other Farm Equipment 


|\Cream Separators 
Feed Grinders 
|Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreader 
Attachments 
Farm Wagons 











|Farm Trucks 


|Kni > Grinders 
[Brac ‘tor Hitches 


inder Twine 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


US A 





Why Pay More? 


ay it? S 
te wi th $5 for 00 genuine Prank 
ou what they co, for me 
LARGER THA 


Guar anteed to or 
R! 


Sure fire every time. 
Get this money-saving outfit to 





ast a lifetime—never wear out. 
one-shot, sure fire Capsule Method of ridd 


I originated the e 
rr 
SU and 
for both 
$s in 6 
N OTHERS — Different —surer—better. Never 


One to a e ge does the work, Lower pr 
day and rid your hogs of worms. 





They, must have 
fresh air to keep 
healthy, do more wor k, 
add wei ght, and give 
you bigger profits. 
<eep your barnsfull & Shcost 
of fresh air by installing 


They give stock the fresh air 
needed, keep the grain and hay 
in barns in better condition, and 


without drafts. Are bird, rot 
and rust proof, Made of he avy 
galvanized steel. Shipped ready to 
install. Easy to erect—cost no more 
than the ordinary kind. 

Get them from the O K dealer in 
your town. If there is no dealer 
there, order direct. Write for prices 
and catalog of our full line of OK 
Products. 


Phillip Bernard Co. 


GED FLOYD AVENUE SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














A Standard for Years 


Thousands in use. More being 


e American way of on +" 

y stronger. Guaranteed. B ~arved, 
hollow Flint Tile block e cuts 
M mice. 


lass. Lasts forever. M 
Oo expense or upkeep. 
CLIMAX ENSILAG! 
cuts faster with less p c 
eut, thin straight kr 
construction. Sent on Fre« 
today for free catalog 
Silos, Ensilage Cutter 
Address Dept. [_- % 


\ Ww. W. COATES coM \IPANY 


Kansas City St. Ix 























Denver 

















[GALV ST 
Ret 


UILT to withstand 
weather extremes, 
Practically non-freezing. 
Airspace acts as vacuum. 
i WALLS — Steel, 
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iss tex 
Fire “you eod it 

REE. Send TODAY. 
KRETCHMER MFG. COMPANY 


Council Bluffs. 1a 
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THE DAIRY 


7 ure invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 








Bacteria and the Milking 
Machine 


z that the sources of bac- 
i-drawn milk are from the 
1ands and the clothes of 





anil : 
sh milk pails, and the air 
in would seem that ma- 
ehint ought to produce milk of 
Chit aad z 

a very | acterial content. What 
actually pens, in some cases at 
tect is in the reports of the 
- . . 

Connect station on grading ma- 
chine- : ilk. 

The s s of machine-drawn milk 
aont ed 433,073 bacteria per 
cubic cé The average of all 
the samples, including these, was 61,- 
e. Th nd-drawn milk, so far as 
$0 


nt, was far ahead. 
i] count on the different 
ied all the way from 3,400 








to the ex rdinary total of 2,792,000. 
The conclusion, from the data present- 
ed, seems to be that the care of the 
n s the variable factor, and 
that thé ry method of cleaning 
a milking machine is very unsatisfac- 
tory 

One experiment revealed that when 


vas rimsed in cold water, 
iter containing sal soda, 

yt water, that the aver- 
nt to 43,000. Hand-drawn 





milk under the same conditions only 
made 4,5 On first glance, the sys- 
tem of « ng outlined above seems 
fairly good. Certainly it would seem 
so to an} who had merely had ex- 
perience with a separator to guide him 
as to cleaning processes. 

The point is, of course, that neither 
live stea 1 boiling water was used 
in the ¢ ning process noted above. 
The bacteria required more stern 
treatment. When the machine parts 
were scrubbed and steamed for twenty 
minutes, and the rubber parts boiled 
for the s length of time, and at 
night rinsed in three waters, and sub- 


merged in lime water, the average bac- 









teria count in machine-drawn milk was 
8,904, 1 hand-drawn milk in the 
same n slightly less. 

The « riments indicate that more 
than ordinary care must be taken with 
the milking machine if sanitary milk 





, & to be produced. Washing the ma- 


chine parts collectively at irregular 
intervals did not do the job. 





Nine Cents an Hour for the 
Dail yman 


gation of the cost of pro- 
Detroit milk district in 












that the average labor in- 

rymen in that district was 

our. Day laborers in the 

t were being paid from 40 
hour. 

y of the dairy business 

s curse for the last year or 

I vere Tun on a commer- 

dairymen would have 

rd time and gone to 











We should have 
is shortage of milk 
istment of prices and 
ions that would make 
‘active and lead to its 


Idi 


? 










1 sound basis. 
e were at war, and 











1 rule was more patriot- 
ss-like, a trait which 















to the great mass of 
that period. Now 
is mainly over, the re- 









ry conditions certainly is 














ng we need is a ¢horo 





















f the marketing of dairy 
every agency that can 
trained inteHigence to bear 
ject. The Bureau of Mar- 
colleges, and the various 
rganizations should turn a 
their investigational work 
— ction. After sufficient data 
; cured to base judgment on, a 
1 nvention of representatives 
Tmerous dairy and farm or- 
ms ought to have courage and 
ough to lay down a construc- 
‘cy that will insure the public 
MUk products it needs and the 
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a dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 
5 


dairyman the profits he may justly de- 
mand. 

It may be possible that the reported 
shortage of fats in Europe will bring 
a wave of still higher prices, and put 
dairying on a profitable basis for a 
time. Probably we shall then have a 
host of exhorters instrueting us to go 
into the dairy business and live hap- 
pily ever after. In the course of time, 
we shalt then inevitably have the usual 
over-production and the general col- 
lapse of the business. 

The dairymen of the country have 
“enjoyed” this spasmodic type of life 
long enough. What we need is a more 
lasting adjustment. We have at pres- 
ent one prominent consumer theory in 
regard to dairying and two prominent 
producers’ theories. 

The consumer thinks he is paying 
too much. The producer knows he is 
getting too little, and thinks that the 
intermediate agencies between him 
and the consumer are getting too big 
a share of the consumer’s dollar. 

Probably both consumer and produc- 
er are right. Undoubtedly there can 
be a great simplification of the mar- 
keting system of dairy products as a 
whole. Our job, roughly speaking, will 
be to find at what cost we can afford 
to produce milk, at what cost improved 
agencies of marketing can get the 
products to the consumer, and to show 
the consumer the figures and invite 
him to pay the price. 

In case he does not care to pay it, 
we can endeavor to prove the justice 
of our demands by the propaganda 
method or we can go into some better 
business. In any event, the era of the 
dairy as a charitable institutian ought 
to come to an end. 





Butter Making in England 

The Mark Lane Express reports: 
“The fixing of prices and the enforced 
consumption of margarine have killed 
butter-making in the country.” The 
records of British exports and imports 
indicate that the British nation is now 
consuming just about half as much 
butter as before the war, and several 
times as much oleomargarine. 

New-school scientists assert that our 
high type of western civilization is de- 
pendent on consuming a relatively 
large amount of such dairy products 
as butter, cheese and milk. If the pec- 
ple of England and the United States 
persist in eonsuming less butter and 
more margarine, they must find the 
essential vitamines either in a larger 
consumption of milk and cheese or in 
green vegetables. In case the nation 
resorts more largely to green vege- 
tables, we must take it that we are 
gradually approaching the Oriental 
seale of living, with its lack of ag- 
gressiveness, its high death rate and 
numerous aitendant evils. 

One of the vital needs of the times 
is a more extensive revival of the dairy 
industry the world over. 





° i 
Dairy Ration 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“TI am feeding our cows a mixture of 
five quarts of ground corn, three 
quarts of unground oats, and one quart 


of gluten. For roughage, these cows 
are getting alfalfa hay and silage. I 
have plenty of cats, but have to buy 


the corn. Will it pay me to grind the 
oats? Would you advise adding oil 
meal? These cows are giving an av- 
erage of a little over twenty pounds 
of milk daily.” 

With corn and oats prices as they 
prevail today, we are rather inclined 
to advise the extensive feeding of oats, 
and would suggest that our corre- 
spondent try a mixture of about five 
parts of ground oats, three parts of 
ground corn, one part of gluten, and 
either one-half or one part of oil meal. 
We certainly would grind the oats if it 
can be done at all conveniently. With 
such a mixture we would feed about 
one pound. to each three pounds of 
milk produced, a little more or a little 
less, depending on the individuality of 
the particular cow. 




























































CREAM SEPARATOR 


Every Reflection 
Shows Perfection 


IEWED from every angle, the De Laval is distinctly in a 

class by itself. It has a business-like appearance. It looks as 

if it were well made, and it is. It looks sturdy, and it is. 
There is no make-believe about it anywhere, from the wide-spreading 
substantial base to the solid, seamless, symmetrical supply can. 


It's no wonder that big dairymen and creamerymen who have 
for years made a careful study of dairy methods and machinery refuse 
to consider any other separator but the De Laval. They know that 
from every angle—clean skimming, ease of operation, freedom from 
repairs, durability—there is no other cream separator that can com- 


pare with the De Laval. 


They know that it has a record of 40 years of service behind 
it. They know that it can be depended upon. They know that 
they can’t afford to take chances with any other cream separatoi ~ 

And neither can you. 

Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 

away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 


liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 29. E. Madison Street, Chicago 
EVERY NEW DE LAVAL IS EQUIPPED WITH A BELL SPEED-INDICATOR 

















No Risk to You—We Guarantee 
Satisfaction on 


rey-izei 


STOCK TONIC: 


Ef yourhogs, cattle, sheep and horses do not show a cash= 

ue improvement in health, vigor and general appear- 
ance, to your entire satisfaction—after 60 days’ free acces» 
to Carey-ized Stock Tonic—-the experiment will not cost you 
acent.. This “equate-deal” guarantee is backed by the 
dealer from whom you buy it and whom you know. 


The Mineral and Medicines Which All Animals Need 
are contained in Carey-ized Stock Tonic Brick or Block. Its 
eicht different ingredients are carefully selected and com- 
Pounded to produce an unfailing worm destroyer and 
conditioner, Endorsed by veterineriane and big st 
taisers who have used it for years. 

Self-administered by the animals. Place brick or 
Block where they can have access to it all the time an 
they partake of it as nature dictates. No bother to you; 
no overdosing, no underdosing, no waste. 

TRY IT 60 DAYS AT OUR RISK 

Carey-ized Stock Tonic 3 Ib. bricks or 50 Ib. blocks are 
sold by Grocers, General Stores, Druggists, Feed and 

ardware Stores. If your dealer can not supply you sen 
us hiename (no money) and we will send him for you 12 
bricks (35 Ibs.) at $2.50 f.0.b. Hutchinson, or 50 Ib. block 

+ orif you prefer send ue the amount and we will send 
§ le direct to you, freight collect. If at of 

ys’ trial according to directions you are not entirely 
eatisfied we will refund all your money, including carrying 

our banker will tell you we are responsible. 
Book ** Making Live Stock Pay.” Write for it, 
THE CAREY SALT CO.., Dept. 260, Hutchinson, Kan. 






















































When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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these pigs along as rapidly as possible 
on self-feeders of corn and tankage. 
At the lowa station, for a number of 
years past, they have started their fall 
pigs on self-feeders of corn and tank- 
age at 60 pounds weight, early in 
January, and have had them ready for 
market at around 225 pounds in weight 


in 


in April. If our correspondent puts 
these pigs on self-feders of corn and 
tankage right away, we would expect 


them to gain an average daily of just 
a little better than a pound. Even un- 
der the favorable conditions, 
therefore, it will be difficult to get 
them up to 250 pounds in weight be- 
fore the middle of June 


most 


Hogs Following Cattle 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What percentage of the ear corn 
and oil meal fed to steers do the hogs 
get in the droppings? These cattle are 
on a full feed of corn and three pounds 
of oil meal daily.” 


Hogs seems to get about four or five 
per cent of the corn and oil meal fed 
to steers. That is, out of each bushel 


of corn fed to we figure 


that the hogs are able to recover about 


ear 


steers, 


o and a half pounds in the drop- 
ngs, and out of each hundred pounds 
f oil meal, about five pounds in the 
dr As to recovery of oil meal, 


oppings. 
> 


ere is more or less guesswork. Of 


rse, the oil meal itself is not visible 

1 the droppings, but samehow hogs 

fter cattle gefting oil meal seem to 

do better than after cattle without oil 
meal. At the lowa station they found 





| 
| 


ley. Our correspondent must remem- 
ber that in order to make calves fat 
it is necessary to hold down on the 
roughage ration and push _ rather 


strongly on the grain. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have fourteen head of yearling 
calves that I have -been feeding since 
I weaned them last November. They 
now weigh 700 pounds, and I am plan- 
ning on marketing them in about thir- 
ty days. They are now eating an aver- 
age daily of about ten pounds of 
shelled corn, two pounds of oil meal, 
three pounds of oats and six pounds 
of silage. These calves are getting 
quite fat. How would it be to put 
them, during the last ‘thirty days, on 
an average daily ration of two and a 
half pounds of oil meal, together with 


all the shelled corn they will eat? 
Would they get sick if they had no 
roughage of any kind? I have clover 


hay before them at all times, but they 
don’t eat ‘much of it. What would you 
suggest feeding them just before ship- 
ping them, in order to reduce the 
shrinkage?” 

Our correspondent has been feeding 
a splendid baby beef ration, and has 
evidently secured very good results. 
We suggest that during the last thirty 
days he feed these calves an average 
daily ration of about two and a half 
pounds of oil meal, together with 
about fourteen pounds of corn, or what 
they will clean up in good shape, four 
or five pounds of silage, and two or 
three pounds of clover hay. It is a 
if calves are to be made real- 


mistake, 













The above is a drawing reproduced from 
an actual photograph of the Blue Ribbon 
herd, owned by A. C. Grieve & Son ot 
Xenia, Ohio. This herd was under one 


year old and weighed an average of 500 
lbs., being raised and fitted on 


Purina Pig Chow 


Purina Pig Chow is the most resultful feed you ca! 
buy, and actually enables you to increase your ally 
gains at a lower feed cost per lb. than any other rations 
This is because it is a balanced feed containing concen 
trates, which put on fat while the pig is growing, and give 
highest finish—thus bringing you the highest market prices 
White or wire your order today. Also ask for o 


48-Page Hog and Steer Book—FREE 


It will show you how other hog feeders are 
increasing their profits by feeding Purina 
Pig Chow. 


PURINA MILLS 


RALSTON PURINA CO., Prop. 
994 Gratiot St. St. Louis, Mo. 


SOLD ONLY IN CHECKERBOARD BAGS 
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a SNL , feed them a large amount of 
iowever, we doubt the ad- 


FE as taking the roughage en- 
= aly he ration. 

¥ ay vo previous to shipping, 
: wor ient might cut the corn 
2 cad y about one-half and al- 
R _ : s to eat what they will 
& ee quality of mixed hay. 

E as 

FP Salt for Cattle 

5 4 rrrespondent writes: 

ig here say they never 
E : » during the entire feed- 
a z They claim that by keep- 


them they never have a 
What is your opinion on 


get along very nicely for 
hs ime without any salt at 
1 Tf ver, the salt is held from 
bem | vear or so, they suddenly 
‘ ywn in health. Apparent- 
, eaking point comes all at 
Very likely our correspondent’s 
iends ¢ ble to get along very nice- 
iy hy feeding out their steers without ad ith L FE a C t 
cali. Nevertheless, we would ordi- : — 

ae > prefer te eee sakt before steers Koa allt Wi a ower ee Os 

<p that they Can get it whenever they : 

— ; Modern times demand modern methods—this is just as 

; true in the hog raising industry as it is in the plowing of your 

: Rye for Hogs fields or the cultivation and harvesting of your crops. 


ee ee The old fashioned wasteful method of shoveling bushel 
na eect ett oun tee hens? Bos after bushel of corn into the mud in the feed lot—much of it to be 
@m is $125 per bushel, and feeders are tramped into the ground—is no longer followed by the progressive 
hog raiser — it’s too expensive. To get your hogs to market 








inunih Tian eee UA GAA WM 
a 
> 
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offering $1.40 for corn. How should 





trans- rye be fed, and to what kind of hogs?” 
“pen On the average, rye seems to be quicker with less feed and with least labor, try 
san d g worth about 90 per cent as much as 
Venti HM corn pound for pound. In order that r 
esway @ the best results may be secured from . 
armth, rye, it should be ground or soaked. e 
Eyerything considered, we would pre- 
ment § fer corn at $1.40 per bushel to rye 
= ae ele with corn and tankage in self-feeders. Given free access to these feeds 
‘ : ; your hogs will eat more SCHUMACHER than both corn and tankage com- 
.O. 3 Ground Oats Versus Whole Oats bined. SCHUMACHER being cheaper than corn, reduces your feeding cost, 
: for Hogs SCHUMACHER isan ideal feed for hogs—it is a mixture of Linseed meal 
5s ne a ee various Wheat, Oats, Barley and Corn By-Products, finely ground and scientifically blended to 
An Iowa correspondent writes: meet rcquirements of growing and fattening hogs and brood sows. It is thoroughly kiln-dried ae 
ery “Which would you prefer, ground and easily digested. It also aics in digesting the balance of the ration. No undigested ee 


corn is found in the droppings when SCHUMACHER isa part of the feed. 


SCHUMACHER FEED for hogs is not an experiment. Its success as a 
cheaper, better hog feed has been proven in all parts of the country. Give SCHUMACHER 
FEED a trial—it grows bigger frames—makes hogs put on fat faster and cheaper. 


Write for Our Free Heg Book 


“Big Pigs and How to Raise ’Em.” This book tells all about this better, cheaper 
feeding plan. We will also send you the pictures and story of our prize winning 
Barrows that were fed and fitted for the show ringon SCHUMACHER. Write to 


le oats for brood sows?” 

f the experiments indicate 
nd oats have a decided ad- 
ver whole oats for hogs of 




















Less Land and More Money 
nued from third page) 




























Mr. Hill believes that pure-breds pay 
aa waT 0s wae —_. uh is von The Quaker Oats Company Hog Feed Dept. 
— his P ADDRESS 
ne ae Chicago, U.S. 
makes it easy to appreciate why Pro-| jo SSS 3 seoieien 
fessor Lloyd, the field man in the farm Wie So SSS SS 
Management survey work, cited it as { nh =< <RER~ La bal 
a prominent example of how to run a TAG SV YoSsss <—S THE gees OATS COMPANY 
farm at a profit. Good buying, good 1 My it Hog Feed Address CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
feeding, good crop production are all | Hit book “ 
there. With live stock of quality and HH Send oe yews Sys pinteaetee 
{ l labor costs, there seems i} | i 
at hand to explain the (" | Name : 

Yet the size of the place remains to | 1} | TOW nanan ene nnn ene 
coniute theorists. Profits ought to Tat dy 

‘ary according to the capital invested, L: State... 
eanje t urse, to other influences. } RFD 
and it ce nly has been proved that ‘ Peeuaed eee 

arge-scal; production is cheaper than 











idying the figures on in- 


le type has fifty per cent 
1 the Hill place, but it is 
only eight per cent more 


| trouble with a small place 
tant overhead expense. 

is Kept that down. His very 
pital investment is in good 
lable stock and in cash re- 
all, adequate capital on 





tamiderate-cized farm is better man- | 
DOOR” far: = the tactics of the “land- | 
e..! Part, at least, the farm manage- 
Sr is Justified here. But in | 
factor 1} egree there is at work the 
fact or Jat no survey can estimate, the 
he fact bersonal efficiency. This is 


See. hat counts heaviest in any 
le pr a 5 ‘at varies from the normal. 
o_o ». bart at least, it is the factor 
\ Hace it necessary for Clar- 
“tii to spend a good deal of 
Uy in figuring on a big in- 





ll farm. | => 
I ition of this condition a BUY YOUR 7. 


TIRES AT WHOLESALE! 


The average farm of 


THE. SELF-CILING WINDMILL 


has become so.popular in its first four years that 
thousands have = called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of walle, and to replace, at 
small cost, the gearing of the earlier 
Aermotors, making them self-oil- 
ing. Its enclosed motor 
keeps in the oil and 









keeps out dust an 





We are factory distributors for high grade, nationally known Sao erey anny ean age 


LYTLE TIRE & SUPPLY CO. 











onty % 
‘ 42 Gould 





rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 


venting wear and enablin 





tires and tubes, manufactured and guaranteed by one of the mill to puma, in the Eghicst nome 
‘ f e oil supply is renewed once a year. 
largest rubber factories in the world. Not seconds, old stock, nor |} | Dee Serare wae: ee ae half Ggiod 
ds, but strictly new, first-class goods shipped for your a Water ‘Supply Goods and Steel Frame Saws. 
retrea . - ba 
= ye e PP tips Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago 
proval under a positive money back guarantee. We employ no CAN athe er: 
° . ° ° . . ON E | AN 
high salaried traveling representatives. This ad is our salesman. Re toot ean ORK WITH A 
e 9 * £ LITTLE qyostnn. Weenen CONCRETE a 4 
Write Today for Dealers’ Confidential Prices. - “Sea ea 
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TLE WMIRLAIRD WXER CO, 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 8 MEN CANT STICK iT’ 
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CHAPTER 32—DIANE CHANGES d is fit to be the wife of a great 

HER MIND. 

: ‘ ar: é rhat’s a double, left-handed compli- 

cae ewe ee 3 © pee | ment,” laughed Gordon. “But you can’t 
telephoned to D e from the road-house, say anything that will hurt my feelings 
ey that all th , from Peter down oday, Di. Isn't that your baby I hear 
wert Gn the or a { r What a heartless mother you 

are 

mingled tears and sses Since Gordon Diane gave him the few minutes alone 
had to push on to the hospital to have with Sheba that his gay smile had asked 
Holt taken care of, it was Macdonald who | for. “Get out with you,” she said, laugh- 
brought the girl home The mine owner ing “Go to the top of the hill and look 
declined rather br el n invitation to at the lovers’ moon I've ordered there 
stay to dinner on the plea fhat he had expressly for you; and while you are there 
business at the office which would not forget that there are going to be crying 
wait babies and nursemaids with evenings out 

Impulsively Sheba held out both her in that golden future of yours.” 
hands to him. jelieve me, 1 am than “Come along, Sheba. We'll start now 
ing vou with the whole of my heart, n on the golden trail,"’ said Elliot. 
friend And I’m praying for vou yd She walked as if she loved it. Her 
Irish blessing, ‘God save you kindly long, slender legs moved rhythmically and 

The deep-set, rap ous eyes of the big her arms swung true as pendulums. 
Scotchman burned ito hers for an in- The moon was all that Diane had prom- 
stant Without word he released sed Sheba drank it in happily) 
hands and turned away. I believe I must be a pagan. I love 

Her eves followed him, a vital, d im the sun and the moon, and I know t's 
American who would do big, lawless ail e about tl little folk and the pied 
things to the day of his death She piper and 
sighed He had been it fig | If it’s paganism to be in love with the 
he r life, and now he had pa 1 out of world, you are a thirty-third degree 

As soon as she was alone with Diane, pagan.” 
her Irish cousin dropped the little bomb ‘Well, and was thete ever a more beau- 
she had up her sleeve | tiful night before?” 

“I'm going to be married Thursday, | He thought not, but he had not the 
Di.” words to tell her that for him its beauty 

Mrs. Paget embraced her r the tenth lay largely in her presence. Her passion- 
time within the hour. She was very fond ate love of things fine and brave trans- 
of Sheba, and she had been on a great | formed the universe for hirn. It was 
strain concerning her safety. That out of enough for him to be near her, to hear the 
her danger had resulted the engag laughter bubbling in her throat, to touch 
Diane had hoped for was surplusa her crisp, blue-black hair as he adjusted 
good luck the scarf about her head. 

‘You lucky, sensible girl.” ‘God made the night,” he replied. ‘So 

Sheba assented demurely “I do think that’s a Christian thought as well as a 
I'm sensible as well as lucky. It isn't pagan one.” 
every girl that knows the right man for They were no exception to the rule that 
her even when he wants her. But I know lovers are egoists. The world for them 
at last He's the man for me out of ten tonight divided itself into two classes. One 
million.”’ included Sheba O'Neill and Gordon El- 

“I'm sure of it, dear. Oh, Iam so glad.” liot; the other took in the uninteresting 
Diane hugged her again. She couldn't remnant of humanity. No matter how 


help it. 
“One gets to know a man pretty well on 


a trip like that. I wouldn't change mine 
for any one that was ever made I like 
everything about him, Di. I am the hap- 
piest girl.” 

“I'm so glad you see it that way at 
last.” Diane passed to the practical 
aspect of the situation. “But Thursday 
Will that give us time, my dear? And 
who are you going to have here?” 

“Just the family. I've invited two 
guests, but neither of them can come. One 
has a broken leg, and the other says he 
doesn’t want to see me married to an- 


other man,"’ Sheba explained with a smile. 
“So Gordon won't come?” 


“Yes. He'll have to be here. We can't 
get along without the bridegroom. It 
wouldn't be a legal marriage, would it?” 

Diane looked at her, for the moment 
dumb. “You little wretch!" she got out 
at last. ‘So it’s Gordon, is it? Are you 
quite sure this time? Not likely to change 


Thursday 
outsider, I do 


your mind before 


“I suppose, to an seem 





fickle,” Miss O'Neill admitted, smilingly 
‘But Gordon and I both understand that.” 
“And Colby Macdonald—does he under- 





stand it, too?” 

“Oh, yes.” Her smile grew broader 
“He told me that he didn't think I would 
quite suit him, after all. Not enough ex- 
perience for the place.” 

Diane flashed a suspicious look of in- 
guiry. “Of course that’s nonsense. What 
did he tell you?” 

“Something like that He w 
Mrs. Mallory, I think, tho é yesn’'t 
know it yet.” 

“You mean she,will get him on the re- 
bound,” said Diane, bluntly 

‘That isn’t a nice way to put it He 
has always liked her very much He is 
fond of her for what she is What at- 
tracted him in me were the things his 
imagination gave to me.” 

“And Gordon likes you, I suppose, f 
what you are?” 

Sheba did not resent the little note. of 
friendly sarcasm a ippose he has his 
fancies about me, too, but by the time he 
finds out what I am, he'll have to put up 
with me.” 

The arrival of Elliot inter 1 cor 
fidences He had come, he said, to re- 
ceive congratulations 

“What in the world have vou been do- 
ing with your face?” demanded Diane 
As an after-thought she added “Mr 
Macdonald is all cut up, too.” 

“We have been taking massage treat- 
ment.” Gordon passed to a subject of 
more immediate interest. “Do I get my 
congratulations, Di?" 

She kissed him, too, for old time’s sake 
“I Jo believe you'll suit Sheba better than 
Colby Macdonald would He's a great 
man, and you are not. But it isn’t every- 





far afield their talk began, it 
back to themselves, 
all about each other, to 
enecs and points of view. 
too fast for words. They talked—as lov- 
will to the end of time—in exclama- 
tions and the meeting of and little 
endearments 


aiways came 
They wanted to know 
compare experi- 

But time fled 


ers 


eyes 


When Diane and Peter found them on 
the hilltop, Sheba protested, with her 
half-shy, half-audacious smile, that it 


could not be two hours since she and Gor- 
don had left the living-room. Peter just 
grinned. He remembered a hilltop conse- 
crated to his own courtship of Diane. 

The only wedding present that Mac- 
donald sent Sheba was a long envelope 
with two documents attached by a clip. 
One was from the Kusiak Sun. It an- 
nounced that the searching party had 
found the body of Northrup with the rest 
of the stolen gold beside him. The other 
was a copy of a legal document. Its ef- 
fect was that the district attorney had 
dismissed all charges pending against 
Gordon Elliot. 

Altho Macdonald lost the coal claims at 
Kamatlah by reason of the report of El- 
liot, all Alaska still believes that he was 
right In that country of strong men he 
stands head and Iders above his fel- 
lows He has the fortunate gift of com- 
manding the admiration of friend and foe 
The lady who is his wife is secret- 
greatest of his slaves, but she tries 
not to let him know how much he has cap- 
tured her imagination For Genevieve 
Macdonald can not quite understand, her- 
how so elemental an emotion as love 

in have pierced the armor of her 
phistication 


shou 


alike 


lv the 


self 


so- 





(The 


End) 


Exports Still a PRs continued 


to show great strength February, the 
total reaching $588,000,000 in value, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domest Commerce, 
of the Department of Commerce. This is 
i falling off from the record January to- 
tal of $623,000,000, but as there were only 
twenty-eight days in February, the daily 
iverage would appear to be even higher 
than in January. The total for the month 
represents an increase of approximately 


i8 per cent over the $411,000,000 for 
ary of last year Exports the eight 
months ended with February were valued 
vt $4,586,000,000, as compared with $3,862, - 
100,000 for the corresponding period of the 


Febru- 
for 


previous year February imports are an- 
nounced at $235,000,000, a gain over the 
$213,000,000 for January, and over the 
$208,000,000 for February, 1918. Imports 


for the eight months ends ‘a with February 
totaled $1,933,000,000, as against $1,841,- 
000,000 for a similar period the previous 
year, 
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How We Won 
At Columbus 





Specifications 
Power — Pulls thr 
30 H. P. on belt. 7 
the Nationa 
Demonstration at 
Kansas, developed 


last 


H. P. at 732 R.P 
Motor — 2 - cylinder 
ve ip bh 


cycle. 
P.M. 

Tractor Frame — C 
one piece. No bend 

Carburetor—New D 
sene shunt. 

Bearings—-S. K. F. ar 

Speeds—Two forward 
verse. 

Transmission—Select 
ing gear. 

Cooling Device — 
comb radiator—shaf 
pump and fan. 

my cailied resh 


w eight—5158 Ibs. 
Price—$1,395 f. o. b. f 





When the New Hart 


iently, 


combustion chamber, 


tion chamber. 


faee 





Old Reliable 60’s 
of the Northwest. 
Eighteen 
rience is bac 








892 Lawler Street 


running on no load or light load, 
be pre-heated before it enters the combusti 

The new Dray Kerosene Shunt, a product of 
Parr factory and used exclusively on New Ha 
performs this function in an ideal way. 

At full load the Dray Kerosene Shunt f 
fuel through the butterfly valve direct to th 
At light load it forces the f 
rough the hot exhaust manifold, pre-he 
it enters ths combustion 
smooth-running engine at all loads without 
adjustments of the carburetor. 

It is a simple device, as you will see by t 
tion, yet it enables the New Hart-Parr to bu 
sene as successfully as gasoline engines burn ga 

This is the explanation of the economica 
power of the New Hart-Parr. 

Hart-Parr Company built the first oil tract 
that helped break the virgir 


-Parr, in the first big tx 
at Columbus, Ohio, outclassed the other 21 
both power and fuel economy, the question 
us from various sources— 
“Just How Does the New Hart-Parr M 
This Remarkable Showing?” 
Extensive tests prove that to burn keros 
the fuel should be fed cold when r 
full load, so that all the ees takes pl 


It lik 


cewise proves t 
the mixt 


chamber - 


ears of successful tractor-build 
of the success of the New Har 
Thousands have witnessed its performan 
public demonstrations and have learned tha 
Hart-Parr is a marvel of power and reliabilit 


Our vee, new booklet tells you more abo 
Vrite for a copy today. 


Hart-Parr Company, Founders of the Tractor Industry 


Charles City 
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big 
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rubber center, 
horsehide, 





scientific 


. ticity. Packed 
to official league regulations. 


Guara 





at the special club rate of $1.00 


One official league ball given as a reward for a 
club of four new subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer 


each per year 





The regular price of Wallaces’ Farmer is 





WALLACES’ FARMER, 





rate in clubs of 3 or more names is $1.00 per year. 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


$1.25 per year and the 


Address ail o: 


Official League 
Baseball 


Made of the finest pure woo! 
and specially tanned 
combined with the 
stitch linen thread hand sewing 
manufacture. 
/a for eighteen innings against rip} 
softening, losing its shape or 
and sealed accor 
The official ball used 
many of the big leagues under National Agreement : 


nteed 


lock- 


and 
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BUY NOW AND SAVE MONEY 


Farm Elevators Flog Feeders 
Horse Powers Hog Waterers 
Straw Spreaders Hog Commodities 
Washing Machines Farm Necessities. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TO DEPT F. 


Wenzelman Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Il. 
Makers of High Grade Goods for 25 years. 


Machine. 
arrival 





Dept. A. 117, 


Horses burde ned 


Send #$2.00—pay 


12th St. and Centra! Ave 


Use a Ste 





When writing to advertisers, 





please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


MORE WORK—LESS FEED 


Horses will do more work on less fe 
in spring and fall. 
coats take hours to dry after a hard s¥ 
Mabie to be laid up with colds and sicknes 
horses dry in half an hour. 

Only $9.75. 
Write for catalog. 
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80'19.55 19.50 
33, 158.8 
20.05/19.90 19.65 19.€0 
19.30/19.40 19.46 
17.00 17.75 
vo on 
iv.ivo 
LSs,VU 
1.10 29.45:20.00 
9.35) 19.70/19.35 
16.50 
17.35 17.00 
13.50 13.50 14.00 
sees 13.00)...../13.20 14.00 











CATTLE. 









































Steer, prime heavy 
Last week 1.95 18.80)18.1 
Week before ...... 20.00 18.25 
I to pri . 
16.50 15.75)1 
arlir 
Last week 13.9 14.00 14.00 
Week before ...... 14.00 14.1¢ 
reeders, common to 
good, 1,000-lb 
! eS eee 
Week before ......|..... 
| Stockers, common to | j 
good, 700-lb. 
LAB WOOK ..ckwenas 9.75) 9.50,10.00 
Week bef 10,75) 9.50 
Fat cows, choice to 
prime— 
LiRME WOO 656s c00n 13 5/13.60 14.00 
Week before ...... 3.95/13. 60'13.60/13.50 
Fat heifers, choice to 
prime | 
Last weel 1 5.14.50 14.10 
Week before . 13.40/14.30 
Cows, cutters 
i Laet week ......... 6.90 7.00 
| Week before . 6.50 
| Cows, canners : 
Last wee 5.00 





Week before 
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| c 2 
j . e 2 
| = C 2 
| c K 4 7. 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
| Last week ..../1.63 (1.60 /1.68 1.86 
; _ Week before... ./1.61 1.6546 1.78 
i Corn, No. 3Y 
| Last we 1.61% 1.58% 1.651 
| Week before....,1.58 1.5 1.64 
| Corn, No. 4Y 
| Last week , 1.5514 1.63 
Week betore 1.57% |1.602 1,60 
Oats 
| Last week ....! .68 .70 
} W ee before.... 675, ( Ql id 
1.061% 1.15 
| 1.09 1.16 
1.75 90 
1.6714 1.82 
Last week 2.4146 2.081 


No. 1- 


Clover, 
Last week ... 
Week before 

Mixed Clover, 
Last week 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1 


(Last week ... 
Week before 
Alfalfa hoice 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1 


Last 
Week 
Alfalfa, 





before 
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MISCELLANEO 
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Chicago 
week before 
$50, week 





-Timothy 
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1.73. 40.5037.50/45.00 
0.7 1.50 38.50 45.00 
42.75 7.50 40.25 48.0 
$2. 14.00'40.50'48.00 
60.0 »6. 00 
96.0 6.00 
64.50) 67.06 
64 67.04 
62.80 Ff 5 
62.80, 61.55 
100,00 
100.00 
58.86)... 4.55 
oS.86 55.05 
s Maines in ton lots 


US WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


per 
i 





$10.15, 
week 
last 


last week 
last 


millet, 


} 


clover, 
white 





$ 
} 
$00 














y 


50; golden mil- 
week before $3.75; hog 
before $2.90 
week before 


week $2.50, week before 
let, last week $3.75, 
millet, last week $2.90, week 
buckwheat, last week $2.15, 
$2.15. 








Kansas City—Timot , last week 
week before $9; golden millet, 
week before $3.25; choice 








15, week 





falfa, 


t week 
anrbe r 


1.00, week before $16.50; 
week $2.17, week be- 





fore § ss, last week $9.50, week 
before $ ion millet, last week 
$2.15, wee wre $2.25 

Toledo ne ve last week $50, 
week before $50; prin ulsike, last week 
$42.50, week be e $42.54 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 








Butt extras, t week 63%4c, week 
before 56c; eggs, esh firsts, last week 
383,c, week before < i; cc: cheddar cheese, 
last week 29% c, week before 29% c: fowls, 
last week 3ic, week before 34c; old roost- 
ers, last week 23c, week before 23¢; prime 
white ducks, last week 33c, week before 


fat geese, last week 23c, 
common mixed potatoes, 
week before $1.45. 


week 
last 


33c; fancy 
before 23 
week $1.53, 








The Chicago Markets 


», April 7, The 


has prices to 


1919. 

carried 
the 
a bushel taking place on 
All 


centinued 





corn the 


boom ir 


highest figures paid for last crop, a 


rise of 6% cents 


a recent day. the grains, with sta- 


bilized wheat taking the lead, are selling 
at extraordinarily high prices, and the 
recent announcement that the Grain Cor- 
poration would buy rye, corn and barley 
flours for the liberated countri@s in Eu- 
rope helped along the advance. Altho 


spring work engages the attention of 


farmers at this time, the sharp advances 


in prices are bringing out considerable 
grain from the farm holdings, even if field 
work iis in progress Naturally, the rapid 
advance in ‘hog an important 
factor in the corn trade, and it seems im- 
probable that the farmer will fail 
to realize the raising plenty 


of feed for the production. of hags to sup- 


prices is 





average 


necessity of 











ply world-wide requirement Still there 
are many reports coming from farming 
districts that farmers are devoting more 
acreage to wheat and less to corn than 


The foreign de- 
our hog extremely 
exports far exceeding all past 
1ortage of corn would 
ine, As for wheat, 
hardly be better for the 


heretofore 
mand for 


significant, 


enormous 


products is 


high records, and 


be a serious mis 








the outlook could 
winter wheat crop, the round having 
plenty of moisture, while the plant is in 


Exports of wheat and 
volume, and the 
the United States 


prime condition 
flour are enormous in 
visible wheat supply in 
showed a reduction of 9,400,000 bushels 
during a week, leaving stocks in 
sight aggregating 92,546,000 bushels, com- 
paring with only 5,381,000 bushels a year 
ago. Late cash sales were made of No. 2 
northern wheat at $2.41 a bushel; No. 2 
yellow corn at $1.65; standard oats at 68% 
cents; rye at $1.77, and barley at $1.03 
to $1.16. 


Country lots of timothy sell at 
$9.65 to $9.75 per 100 pounds, and clover 


recel 





seed 


seed sells at $30 to $45 per 100 pounds. 
No. 1 northern flaxseed brings $3.80 per 
bushel Potatoes.are selling at $1.70 to 


$1.80 a 
a dozen, and creamery 
pound. 

Cattle are not in very large local and 
shipping demand most of the time, and 
but for the fact ‘that receipts of late have 
been on a much smaller scale as a rule 
than a few weeks ago, prices would be on 
a much lower basis for the greater part 
of the offerings. The small numbers of 
choice to prime cattle offered sell at 
strong and extremely high prices, meet- 
ing with a good demand, and quotable 
changes are restricted usually to the other 
Inferior on the canner 


fresh eggs at 45 to 46 cents 
butter at 60 to 63% 


bushel; 


cents a 


kinds cattle or- 








der are bad sellers, with little thin steers 
of this type selling as low as $9.25 and 
over, and some thin steers taken around 
$14. For common to fair steers, buy- 


ers are paying $14.50 to $15.75, while me- 
dium grade corn-fed steers bring $16 and 

Any really good cattle carrying 
much weight $18 and upward, with 
steers of the choicer kind salable at $19.58 


over. 
sell at 






to $20.40. The bulk of the steers go at 
$14.25 to $18, while butcher cows and 
heifers are in good demand at $7.50 to $16, 
but not many sales take place as high 
as Canning cows and cutters are 





moving at a range of $5.75 
bulls 
Large nun 
marketed, with late 
] veale 


100 
ere is an ex 


to $7.45, and 
25 to $13. 
have been 
to $16 per 
rs going at $16 and 
I ellent demand for 
ind feeders at materially higher 
sales ranging at $9 'to $16, and 





are slow o 





calves 


sales at $7 


bers of dairy 





over 
stockers 


pri 


‘es, late 





not many of the chcicer class aavilable, 
as steers worth 150 and upward are 





apt to be picked up by the packers. Feed- 








er cows are wanted at $8 to $8.50, and 
stock cows are selling at $10 to $12. Kill- 
ers are paying from $13.50 to $14.75 for 


light steers weighing 800 to 950 pounds, 
with the larger share of the short-fed 
1,000 to 1,2509-pound steers going at $15 to 
$17, and under $13 killers get nothing in 
the steer line but trash. With much larg- 
er receipts of cattle last week than a week 














earlier, steer cattle sold off largely 25 
cents 
Hogs have been selling at rapidly ad- 





vancing prices, due to enormous trade re- 
quirements for lard and cured its to 
export. The monthly official statement 
of stocks of ‘hicago 

on of meats 
71,000 pounds, 
for 
ocks 








provisit 





warehous 
last month amounting 
against an 


the same 


Ss ws a 





increase of 7,776,000 ids 


month ist ve 


pour 


Lard st 





showed a de $12,000 


March, 1918, the 


pounds, 


‘reased 1 


while in 














199,009 pounds TI ply is dw 
dling, the marketings being on a greatly 
reduced scale in Chicago and other lead- 
y packing centers, and the are now 
not nearly enough hogs offer to supply 
the albsolute needs of local packers and 
shippers to the various eastern packing 
points. Provisions naturally share in the 





advances in prices for the raw material, 
and in a recent dav pork moved up $1 a 
barrel. Competition to buy hogs is lively 
between bocal killers and shippers, and it 
looks very strongly as the hogs will 
shortly go higher than ever before. The 
average quality of the hogs moving te 
mrarket is extremely good, and the bulk 
of the offerings sell not much ‘below top 
ficures, the spread for the greater part 
being about 35 cents per 100 pounds, Com- 
paratively small numbers of pigs are of- 
fered on the market, and they sell mostly 
within a range of $4. Moderate nuinbers 
of southwestern hogs amd pigs are re- 
ceived, and sell at an extremely large dis- 
count from prices paid readily for corn- 
fed offerings shipped from the country 
naturally tributary to Chicago Of late, 
heavy butcher hogs and light butcher lots 


have been selling close together, ‘both be- 
ing much in demand, March western 
packing amounted to 2,382,000 


hogs, com 





paring with 2,958,000 for March last vear, 
the falling off being equal to 31,000,000 


Total 
warehouses 


pounds of products stocks of pro- 
visions in on April 
1st stood at 399,760,000 pounds, comparing 
with 408,244,000 pounds a 
and 449,210,000 pounds a 

prime hogs had advanced 
was a 

butchers 
heavy packers at 
bacen hogs, weighing 
$19.80 to $20.05 ana 


western 


earlie 
Afte 


there 


month 
year ago 
to $20.30, 






reaction, with Nght and he 
selling at $20 to $20.20; rough, 
$18.90 to $19.20; lis 
170 to 195 pounds, 

pigs at $15.15 to 


ivy 





$19.15. The ‘bulk of the hogs brought 
$19.85 to $20.15. 
Meager receipts of lambs have brought 


about sharp advances in prices 
Colorado furnishing the principal 
Aside from the Colorado offerings, wooled 
flocks have been really s¢ 
ceipts of flocks have 
larger Western feeding 
fair supply and in 


recently, 
share. 
and re- 
become much 
lambs are in 
demand at $16 
and shearing lambs are wanted 
) to $18.25 Ixtremely few weth- 
ewes and yearlings are coming on the 
market. Some shearing lambs costing as 


irce, 





shor 


rong 


ers, 






high as $19 to $20 have been taken to 
ship to feeding stations near Chicago. 
Wooled lambs sold at $16 to $20.50; fat 
yearlings at $18 to $18 ; wethers at $14 
to $17. ewes at $7 to $15.75, and 
bucks at $10.50 to $12.50. A year ago 
prime wooled lambs sold at $20.30; twe 
years ago at $15.40, and three years ago 
at $11.40. 

Horses have met with a greatly im- 


proved general local and shipping den.and 


recently, and buyers were unable to se- 
eure the horses they wanted at prices 
ruling from $40 to $50 per head higher 
than only a few weeks ago. Governmert 
sales of army horses are over, and this 
gives owners having horses on the mar- 
ket a far better chance ‘than heretofore. 
Sales of the better class of weighty draft- 


ers are brisk at $250 to $300, while rugged 
workers are selling readily at $225 to $240, 
and eastern farm chunks at $175 to $200. 


Southern ‘buyers are paying $75 to $150 
for light chunks, with mares much pre- 
ferred and bringing the highest prices. 
Mules are wanted for southern shipment 


at $150 to $300 Ww 
British Cattle Prices—The British are 
still placing maximum prices their 
cattle. What eall first-grade bul- 
locks are to sell during April for not more 
than. 83 shillings per cwt. During May 
and June they may sell for as high as 85 
shillinks. In July the price is to come 
down to 82 shillings, in August to 79 
lings, and in September to 75 ghillings. 
We presume the first-grade bullock on the 
British market is roughly equivalent to a 


on 


they 


hil 
snli- 


good heavy steer on the Chicago market 
The May price of 85 shillings, or about 
$21 per cwt., is perhaps $3 per cwt. over 


what steers of the same grade 
for in Chicago. The difference 
British and American cattle prices is re 
ly less than we might expect. 


ire selling 





between 


Li- 





Freight Service to Chicago—The vast 
improvement in live stock freight service 


to Chicago is indicated by the reports for 
the month of March. During the week 
from March ist to 7th, 87.56 per cent of 
all the cars going into the Union Stock 
Yards were set at the chutes for unload- 
ing before 8 o'clock in the morning; from 
March 8th to 14th, 87.68 per cent; from 
March 15th to 21st, 89.73 per cent; from 


March 22d to 28th, 92.13 per cent. During 
the four weeks of March, 89.34 per cent of 
all the cars were set at the chutes before 


6 a. mM. 
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MARRIED WOMAN’S ACKNOWL- 











EDGMENT. 
\ Minnesota subs } « 

\ married man <« é si ne 
made a trade His wife, being dis s- 
fi¢ with ‘the deal, 1 believ gz 
would lose mone) refused to make 
t nowledgment | I 
Her husband compeile he » sig the 
deed at home, t before a 
! iry p g1 i¢ - 

nowledgment form and affix his seal, 
instruments 
Ar notary publ who certifies to a 
owledgment under such condition is 
these s guilty of a gross ders or ri 
d In such a wife should in 
liately repuc ne 1€¢ is nh 
been obtained ul ( ess and witho 
acknowledgment as her voluntary act and 
deed The notary wo 1 be liable upon 
his bond to an ocent Pp haser He 
would also be Mable to have his commis 


sion. canceled. 


LIEN ON AUTOMOBILE FOR 





REPAIRS. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
A runs an automobile gar e re- 
pair shop of which is rente¢ on- 
ducted by B. C drove his father’s car 


into the repair shop and had it over- 


hauled When the work was completed, 
C took the car away, and the bill remains 
npaid Can B attach the car for labor 
or material after it is taken away? Can 
A attach if the material used belonged 
him? If so, how soon after the work was 
done can attachment be sued % oe 

The party ‘to whom the machine wa 
committed might have retained it until 

harges were paid, but having re- 

lease ‘a t ,the only proper procedure wo 
be to bring action against the proper 
party for the amount due, and having ob- 
tained judgment, have execution issue 
against any unexempt property the judg 
ment debtor may own. There are no ap- 
parent grounds for attachment. 


LEASE HELD BY A LIFE TENANT— 
DESCENT AND DISTRIBUTION. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

‘A widow, having a life estate in a 
farm, with remainder over to her chil 
dren, has rented it for cash under a ver- 
bal contract Her tenant 
farm last September for this coming year 
and put out thirty acres of wheat. The 


‘re-rented’ the 








life tenant died December 2, 1918. What 
are her tenant's rights?” 

The life tenant has no right any 
event to lease the real estate for any 
term that exceeds ‘her own life If she 
attempted to do so, the lease would de 
termine immediately upon her death. Her 
tenant could acquire no rights from her 
that she did not possess, and could trans 
mit none It is questionable In any event 
whether the tenant had the right to “re- 
rent” the land, if such re-rental amount- 
ed to an assignment of the lease 

PERSONAL TAXES IN TWO 

STATES. 
WK Minnesota subscriber write 

A traded with B a town property 
lowa, on which he had been living, for 
B’s farm in Minnesota, upon which B 
had been living, also getting B’s personal 
property Possession was given a . 
exchange made June 18 \ ud been 
issessed | owa, a] sonal tax a 

zx moneys ad ret s fo 18 t 
‘ int of $14.26 ] M les \ was 
again a essed « } "Sona propetty fo 
the yea 18, while B missed ee 

lowa by a few « and was o is- 
sessed xr peronal p rtv a Is A 
morally or legal bound to pe 1 tax 
in each ite for r ume year 

hie so } } 

DOCKING HORSES 
\ low s scr \ es 
Is leg oad ses e state 
of lowa I ve h « Le ym 

olts th I w f e- 
x o ao w ‘ s 8 1 a 
law Ia er t my sion that 

Ww } ged 

Ss o { \ wl Ww be found ) 
the S ) o e Cod eads 
shall be nlaw fo pers or pt 
sons to k the ¢t l of any or hors 

f anv age w ? e stat of lowa, or to 

ocul same to e ak r Vik - 

’ oO } e } w < y n le m 1 r, 

} e by a fine « ot to exceed 3100 
s t he ou \ ull fer 
not more than thirty days 











WALLACES’ FARMER 











Ten Features that Make 
This Plant Dependable 


1. Vacuum feed system; same as on high 
grade automobiles. 

2. Air preheater; completely vaporizes the 
kerosene. 

3. Pushing this switch down starts the 
engine. 

4. Throttling governor; keeps the engine 
speed practically constant at all loads. 

5. This device automatically stops engine 
when battery is fully charged. 

6. Moving this switch makes all the 
engine power available for operating 
other machinery. 

7. Pulley; for operating other machinery. 

8. 1500 watt generator direct connected 
to engine. 

9. Oil for splash-lubricating system sup- 
plied here. 

10. Kerosene supply kept in this tank. 
Entire plant stands about 414 feet high. 
Storage battery consists of 16 cells. 





Western Electric 
POWER 


and [_ IGHT 











“4 


A fine piece of 
machinery 


Fine quality is evident in every part 
of this Western Electric Direct Cop. 
nected Plant. Its ten important 
features are outlined in this adver. 
tisement. 


If you are any judge of 
machinery 


—be sure to read these ten points, 
They will mean much to you: you will 
want us to tell you more about them 
and all about several others that m 


this plant distinctive in many ways. 


If you buy machinery solel) 
by name 


—then consider that the Western 
Electric Plant is guaranteed by an 
organization of nearly fifty years elec- 
trical experience; one with unlimite; 
resources for making you ent 


satisfied long after the sale. 





A Western Electric man near you 
will demonstrate this plant and ex- 
plain how easy it is to have the satety 
and convenience of electric light 
the dollars-and-cents 
help of electrical 
power for farm work. 


Write for booklet No. 
WSF 15, giving full details 





' A 
Wi 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


814 Spruce St. . . . . St. Louis, Mo. 
802 Farnam St. . . . . Omaha, Neb. 
500 So. Clinton St. Chicago, IIl. 











ONTAN 


crops by ordinary farming methods 
irrigation, splendid climate, excellent water, good markets 
the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the owners 
Free information and prices sent on request Address 


THE COOK.REYNOLDS COMPANY, Box D 1405, 








THE JUDITH CASIN 
Offers exceptional opportunities to the 
farmer, stockman and 

Harvest every year—not once ina while. No 


investor. Sure 


Prices lowest ; 


LEWISTON, MONTAN a 


| 306 ACRE FARM 


35 miles south of St. Paul; 240 c 
loam soil over limestone, in good st ry ¢ oe 
and productive. Fenced and cross” 





You can do better in and woven wire, ¢ acre orchard, 008 
terms easiest. house with 20x36 basement, fur aoing 
water. Two large, and one sma! a n 

cribs; chicken, smoke and well achine 





sheds, garage. Fine grove evergre 








On town line road three miles from 





131 Acres | $3, 800, with 
Pr. Horses, 10 Cows and 


Al 1 farming impleme nts, Wagons, carriages, hay, fod- 
der, near R town, easy drive city 100,000. 75 acres | 
heavy cropping tillage, 28-cow pasture, mile cream- 
ery, wood, timber, f berries. Good 12-room 
house, large barns, silo, granary, corn houses. To 
settie, quick buyer gets equipped money-making M 
farm @3.800, easy terms, Details page 42 Spring Cata 
log Bargalr copy free. Strout Farm 
Agency - 312 R Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 





80! Good well and 


ist sell to settle estate. 
If interested, write 


19 States, 











way: 3} miles town. Consolidated s epe 
FOR SALE and R. F D. routes pass ‘door. A fs e pr 


Geo. E. Purves, Eyota, Olmsted Co., Minn. 


A fa ‘ 
RECOKDS, (a 





160 ACRE FARM EASTERN COLORADO 


140 acres tillable, balance wood and pasture, good 
windmill, 
barna, one just shingled Creek 
Suitable time given 


ALONG THE ROCK ISLAND LINE 


The Thousands of Acres in the Kain a6 
and Shallow Water District 
Lincoln Counties, Colorado, wil 
this district compare favorably w! 


good bouse, two 
across one corner 













FREE = Map, price and typewritten descriy 
tion of exceptionally well loc 
racts of clover land in Mari 

ty. In writ i be sure to state what a age 

you might want, an whether you have any property 
that would have to be sold before you could pur 
chase land These specia! bargain tracts are going 
fast. Write today. SHEDMORKE LAND CO.. 


sale on easy terms. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., 


‘Minnesota Corn Lands 


We bave a large list of improved farms for 
Write for oer list. 


Wilimar, Minnesota 


+ of 
Iowa farms. This land is about fft a cast © 
Colorado Springs. Price thirty-fiv race 
—seven years’ time. Land seekers « ay 
each month. Agents wanted. Buy soe 


the Rock Island lines. Write at on - 
and full information to Momence, | GE 
nal Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. F.C. TALL™M eons 











eer, Marinette, Wisconsin. 





233% acres, southern Min 
north lowa! 
n yiu proved all fenced 
I > mares school and 
church; #25 to per acre cash, balance crop 
payments or easy terms. Write for big list. 

JOHN B. FRIED CO., Owne Jamestown, N. D 





Farms in Southeastern h North Dakota 


Stutsman 


in well se 





purchase r, &¢¢ W.M. GRIFF! 











Saskatchewan inoue did homestead map of W3 


tion ¢ oncern! ng homest eads 








Buy of Owner—Save Commission 


*sOta, $135 acre; 40 miles 
slightly rolling: 
. Partly tiled; 88,000 down, balance to sult 


Free Land in ipounion 

320 and 640 acre homestead s open for entry. Splen- 
ming with ful 
lled peesata upon 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest | 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send f 


The Allen County Investment Co., ola, Kansas 


, . a or Exchange 
F YOU WANT TO SELLE or by ach 


your property, write me. JOHN J nit. 
88 St... CHIPPEWA FALLS, Wiscom™ 





fine eet buildings; 





Pemberton, ton, Minn. n 








intorma- | CANADA LANDS | ous ics 


Portage is 











any size iItivated of unbroken prairie. Very rich receipt ft 50 cents forsale, write S. J. NEWM™AN. 

cara treads for the por, Neg w acdoal and | STC'MOBINGON JR, Sheridan, Wyoming | Prairie, Manitoba, Camadey 
For particulars write PERCIVAL REALTY CO ARDW OOD CUT-OVER LAND. SILT \HOICE Southern Minnesota farms fo" 
Plenty, Sask. Reference—Union Bank I oam, clay sub-sot Neither sandy nor gravelly ( low prices and easy terms. For in! “Mins 


IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LAND | 2‘ 2s1ry country 
Several choice tracts. Pine county big clover lands. 
W. H. ERICKSON, Groningen, Minn. 


Close to town, good Toads, good schools. In the beart New Richland Land & Loan Co., New ! eaetoe 
You deal directly with the 
No agents and no comm a Easy terme. 
Write for map and booklet No 
Lumber Co., Land Department, 


10. North Western 
Stan] ey, Wisconsin 





When writing advertisers please 5% 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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-y County, 


ondition. 
many 
, from seven sows.—Milton W. 


unty, 
0d, 


County, 
“ming 
: of spring wheat sowed, and 





IOWA. 

(sw) Iowa, March 

wheat came thru the winter 

ks good for so early in the 
spring wheat put in. Oats 
-onypleted. Pastures have 














k cattle in most cases are 

scar and high. Not many 

k<eted yet. Very few cattle 

ts of clover being seeded; 

of alfalfa will be sowed. 
ture.—W. J. Adams. 

County, (sw) Iowa, March 

ditions are favorable in 

Seeding is well der way, 

"A ks well Wheat never 

1d we have a large acre- 

a in the best condition 

of moisture, and grass 

shape Farmers are 

o a good year. Farm 

4 arce, and there 





in the 


straw 


o feed country. 
and being 
ge quantities. Cattle : 
thin condition as a rule. 


are 





ty, (w) Iowa, March 30th 
f wheat yet to sow around 
s a big acreage of winter 

vme thru the winter in 


Ve have a good for 
About the usual 


Y. A. Kirk. 


prospect 


number 


nw) Towa, March 30th.— 
a week later than last 
ality. About all hogs and 


ere have gone to marke 
d high. Farms are sell- 
and renting at $10 to $15 


Rining ser. 
ty, (ne) Iowa, March 29th. 
start in a few days if the 
continues, Farmers are 
put in a large crop. Quite a 
vill be planted. — and 
ful.—Arthur Perry. 
County, (se) my March 


sowing oats now. The soil 
The spring pig crop 
are ‘being lost. I saved 


(n) Towa, March 30th. 
and frost almost out of 
xpect to seed oats at once. 
are sold around here, 


oes 


spring pigs have arrived.—Fred 


April ist.— 
in this 


(se) Towa, 
along finely 
sowing oats. 


have started 


er of farmers here are ship- 
< hogs from 


Missouri and 
R. Harriman. 

(s) Iowa, April 4th.— 
weather: had a 200d 
1 the weather turned warm, 





= tine 











for the winter wheat and 
rmers are working in the 
minds us that spring is 
1 spring wheat sown, on 
much faH wheat being put 
except thorses are selling 
re not as many sows bred 
st. Horse raising has fall- 
per cent in the last two 
being shipped in, and is 
er bushel. Hay is scarce 


lots of stock 
e searcity of feed. ws. de 


shipyed out 


ty, (w) Towa, April 3d.— 
the order of the day now. 
ng in wheat, due to the 
e. Pig crop will be about 
colts. Horses selilng 
lemand for good mules 
(c) Iowa, April 4th.— 
Fields are in fine 
e wheat being put out. 


10gs left: about the «sual 
i sows. Quite a number of 












t good prospects for early 
istensen. 
(e) Towa, April 34.—Just 
number brood sows 
gs ist beginning to come. 
yn feed, and not many cat- 
eems 10 e plenty of 
ty of feed Not much 
re C. B. Dutcher. 
ne) Iowa, April 3d.— 
begun So com- 
t Ss most too t re eX- 
ly so#l Farmers are busy 
l preparing 
as have been 


fer hauling, 


wt 
Diedrich. 

(sw) Iowa, April 5th.— 

n full swing, with some 


Ss thought too early. Small 
Ground is 
being plowed 


& wheat sown. 


Some sod 








for corn. Lamp crop above normal. Pig 
and calf crops below normal. Not many 
fat cattle or hogs. There has been lots of 
hay and corn shipped in the past winter. 
—A. R. Calkins. 





ILLINOIS. 

Vermillion County, (e) Ill, March $ist. 
-—Oats being sowed now. Wheat looking 
good, with a few exceptions. More pigs 
will be farrowed this spring than usual. 
Not many sheep. Cows looking good, and 
more than usual being milked in ho- 


this 








eality. A few more silos will be ip 
this fall. Most of last year’s corn in 
farmers’ cribs.—Lawre Norton 

Henderson County, (n) Ill, March 30th. 
—Wheat is looking good. Most of the oats 
and spring wheat has been sowed Most 
of the clover has come thru finely 





Not much luck with pigs here this 


Floyd E. Jonsson. 








Warren County, (w) IIL, March 29th 
Busy sowing oats here now. W! »p 
looks fi Pastures are quite e¢ or 
March. Pig crop this spring seems to be 
poor.—H. F. Wallace 

Macoupin County, (c) TL, April 3d.— 
Small acreage for ind here 9 








year, but a very large ro} I 
saw wheat look better at this t of 
year No fat peak of Itho 
there are quite fed out in 
the mext few sarge crop of 
seins pigs being raised. —J. H. F. 

McLean County, (c) I., April 3a.—Ev- 
erything looks promising here for a good 
crop. Abundance of moisture. Most of 
the oats are sowed, and the wheat is look- 
ing well. Help is scarce and high-priced. 
—D. R. Briggs. 

Fayette County, (s) IIL, April 34.—I 
never saw things looking better on the 
farms. Wheat and grass at least one 
month in advance of the average season, 





Oats being seeded.—J. E. Bone. 


Cook County, (ne) IIL, April 4th.—Both 
wheat and rye looking fine. Will be a 
large acreage of corn this year. Hogs 
have mostly gone to market, and few cat- 
tle on feed.—W. H. McPhail. 

Rock Island County, (nw) IIl., April 2d. 


—Weather fine and spring seeding well 
under way Very few hogs around here 
at present, but several loads of cattle still 


on feed.—L. D. Hanberg. 




































La Salle County, (n) Il April 3d.— 
Cloudy and cold weather here, and not 
much field work done vet. Some wheat 
will be put in. First pigs are arriving.— 
Thos. Johnson, Jr. 

Adams County, (w) Ill, April 3d.—Clo- 
ver came thru the winter in good shape. 
Farmers busy putting in oats. Young 
grass and pastures looking good. Young 
pigs and lambs doing well.—Rubie Ojitker. 

Piek County, (w) Tl, April 4th—We 
are having fine weather now, and every- 
body sowing oats. The ground is work- 
ing finely. The spring pig and lamb crops 
are about over. ‘There is an increase in 
the lambs, but the pig crop is about nor- 
mal. A good many public sales, but 
property is not selling as high as it did 
last fall.—Frank Ball. 

MISSOURI. 

Lafavette County, (w) Mo., March 31st. 
—Very mild, pleasant and open winter 
here, and now an early spring is upon us. 
The appearance of wheat was never bet- 
ter in my memory Farmers generally 
have sowed oats, pl anted pe es, d 
are well along with their plow or corn 
and their general spring work.—F. B. 
Fulkerson. 

Clark County, (ne) Mo., April 3d.— 
Wheat is looking very good Oats all in, 
and some are beginning to show green. 
Plowing for corn has started in good 
shape. —— county is about to go over 
the top with its farm club or Zations; 
nearly every peta distr yarnized 
now, and we will soon have county 
secretary. Weather conditio: so far 
have been very good, and where not very 
closely pastured last fall the i is do- 
ing finehb Stock of all kir i 
thru the winter in good con« i 
Queberg 

Macon County, (n) April 3d Lots 
of winter wheat in county, and i 
looks as fine as I have ever se No 
much stock in feed tots this spring. Brood 
sows scarce, at abi 60 per cent of nor- 





hogs scarce 


Ed 


mal Stock 


good price.- Agee. 


NEBRASKA. 











Lancaster County, (e) Neb., March 29th. 
—Conditions good here for coming year 
Plenty of moisture. Wheat looki a 
good. Hay and corn scares Mos f e 
feeding stock has been shipped.—L. I 
Eggis. 

3utler County, (e) Ne 30 
More spring whéat being seeded this year 
than usual One reason for this is that 
the weather last fall was favorable for 
putting in fall wheat, and the usual acre- 
age was not sown. Large amount of tim- 
othy, red clover and sweet clover being 
sown. Hay is scarce. Plenty of corn in 
the country, but most of it has been held 
over from last year. Corn was poor last 
fall in this part of the country, most of 
the fields averaging only 19 bushels per 








acre, and some fields were never husked. 
Land selling for from $20 Oto $300 per 

















acre. A good many hogs and cattle in the 
country. Farm sales not as high as 
usual. Considerable building being start- 
ed.—Harold W. Dewey. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., April 4th.- 
Good showers the past week are starting 
the wheat, oats and grass n ] Farmers 
are finishing sowing oats and barley this 
week. Some spring heat sown here this 
year. Not the usual number of p far- 
rowed this g Plenty of moisture 

i Co $1.57; oats, 73 

» cen eam, 6% cents 
. H are selling bette 
es thar y did earlier in 
yd mM < ws sé i S100 
\ Charles M 11 





MINNESOTA. 








Nobles County, (sw) Minn., M: 
—Backward spring here Road 
winter. Land values advancing 
so many cat le in the country is Uu 
About the usual number of sows to r 
row this spring More wheat than usual 
being sown.—A. W. Renshaw. 


Mower Co Minn., April 3d 








Mild winter, ar stock coming thru in 
fine shape Prices on all farm produce 
holding up well ‘lover seems to be 
coming thru all right Ground a little 
slow in drying, so that not much field 
work has been done yet.—H. H. Gandy. 
tedwood County, (sw) Minn., April 2d. 
—Spring late here this year. Seems to be 
a searcity of seed wheat Must have a 
spell of good weather soon if crops are to 
be put in on time.—George Kuck, Jr. 
Lyon County, (nw) Minn., April 3d 
Sprihg is two weeks later than hast year 
Very little work done in ‘the fields the 
last week—too damp Very little barley 
will be sown. The oats acreage will be 
cut. It leoks like wheat will be doubled 
over last year, and kst year the wheat 
was increased 900 per cent above 1917. The 
bulk of the corn crop is gone at 85 cents 
to $1.20. Quite a lot of oats on hand. 


Horses are cheap. Lots of tractors pur- 


chased. Hog crop will be less than last 
year. Farm hands scarce Manty farms 
sold. Land values advanced $25 to $75 
per acre in last year. One farm solkd re- 
eently for $236.50 per acre, that could 
have been bought last fall for $200, and 
five years ago for $100.—Chas. H. Carlson. 


“ ANSAS. 


























Marshall wounty, (ne) Kan., March 29. 
—Cold, wet winter in this part of the 
country. Wheat looks fine. Oats partly in. 
Feed is scarce, and cattle look poor. Not 
a field of clover that I know of in this 
section. Rotation here is corn, oats and 
wheat.—R.,. F. Allgires. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Brule County, (s) S. D., March 30th.— 
Winter exceptionally good for stock, as 
the weather was quite mild and uniform 
in temperature We have an abundance 
of moisture at present, and the outlook 
is favorable for another bumper crop. The 

eather is still quite cool, and there is 
still some snow on the ground. This sec- 
tion is mostly -d with mixed 
farming, but z to be quite a 
feeding distric 1undred carloads 
have been shippet one town this 
county in the last six months.—V. J. 
Nepodal 

Moody County, (e) S D., April 2da.— 
Land selling high here at present, at from 
$130 to $200 Excellen vinter here as a 
whole, and quite a lot of grain put in.— 
E. M. rong 

INDIANA, 

Spencer County, (sw) Ind., March 31st. 

Whe and clover prospe s the best on 
record Large acreage of wheat. Winter 
has been extremely mild.—C. S. 

WISCONSIN 
int (nw) Wis., April 2da.— 
ter here Winter grain looks 
a he clove ilso Good farms 
ng for $150, and most every farm 





1 at as high as $100.—C. K. Jones. 














ARKANSAS 

Baxter County, (n) Ark., April 24d.- 
Oats and winter wheat 1 rood he 
Open winter In this district there 1 ) 
been son potatoes planted already, and 
gardens are being made. Fruit trees in 
bboom, al good prosp ts for the crop 
J. H. Hensle 

Favette April 24.— 
Prospects good for tobacco crop. Potatoes 
being inted. B grass growing slowly. 
W hea low @ fine and growing well. 
-eaches in bloon Weather cool.—J. W. 
Coleman 


L. W. HOYT BUYS CARLOAD OF 
JACK 





L. W. Hoyt, whose card appears on 
another page of this issue, has just re- 
cently purchased an extra fine load of 
big Kentucky jacks, in Kentucky. These 
are said to be as good a toad as has eve 
left that state. Hoyt will sell these jacks 
to corn bek farmers who are interested. 
—Advertising Notice 
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THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 


rHEREFORI 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 
\rranged according to location, reading 
from east to west. 
Rate Per 


Pennsylvania Farmer) Guaranteed 
Philadelphia. Pa. | irculation 


(Rate 40c per ie 
Ohio Farmer _ ai 
Cleveland, O ( 209,000 o1.45 
(Rate 7c per line) 


Agate Line 


Michigan Farmer 
Detroit, Mich 
(Rate 50e per line) 


The Progressive Farmer 





Birmingham—Raleigh 170,000 1.00 
Dallas—Memphis 
Breeders’ Gazette 80.000 80 
Chicago, Ill 
Prairie Farmer 115,000 .70 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hoard’s Dairyman 67.304 Q 
‘t. Atkinson, Wis oll int ot 
Wisconsin A griculturist -_ fia 
Racine, Wis 03,000 35 
The Farmer ad +s 
St. Paul, Minn 150,000 40 
The Farmer’s Wife 700,000 3.00 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer 60,000 .50 


Des Moines, lowa 
Pacific Rural Press 17 
San Francisco, Cal. 174 


$9.274 


1,659,825 
These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields 








Fer father tbaention, oblvess 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 


Western Representative, Conway Bidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representative, = oe Ave., 
NEW YORK CI 





Improved Reid’s Yellow 
Dent Seed Corn 


r Grown on my own farms on upland 
prairie soil. Selected in September, 
sorted and dried on seed corn hang- 
ers. Matures in from 110 to 120 days. 











I have bred seed corn along sci- 
entific lines, with the view of inereas- 
ing the yield of sound corn. Yields 
of from 60 to 100 bushels are com 
mon in the hands of my customers. 
will receive my 
sonal attention. Ten days allowed 
for testing and inspection, and if not 
satisfied, return corn and your money 
will be refunded. 


PRICES 


In bushel boxes, in the ear, 
taken off, per bu...... saconerwede $5.00 


Shelled and graded ready for 
the planter, in bags, per,bu... 4.00 


WICKFIELD FARMS 
J. C. SILVER, Prop. 
STOCKPORT, VAN BUREN CO., IOWA 


- VERMONT 


Maple Sugar 


Your order 


per 


























If you really want some oft me real stuff prectaely 
and exactly as it is made fn the Vermont sugar o 
chards, write for prices and fu aaenen yn to 





J. C. GRIGGS, Barre. Vermont 


240 ACRES FOR SALE BY OWNER 


Renville county, % miles pe n town of 1000. Co-« 
ative creamery, Hive stock shippi 

125 acres fie/d, acres timothy 
pasture; good buildings. Writ 
LEASM! AN B ROS., Owners 
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1g assoclatlk 7 
balance meac iow und 











- FARM FOR SALE 


Choice northern 6 
proved, tiled, 
Write owner 


\ 7RITE me » for a free “is t of Mi 


Iowa farm, 
exception 
_ KLEIN, 


1 


1 
and ly 





ine sota farm 
E 





lands among the lakes and woods JON- 
DAHL, Cass Lake, Minnesota, Dept. W. __ ean 
QEE my farm homes in Red River Val ‘ 
\ eastern North Dakota and Clay Co., Minnesota, 


before locating. Write Herlert Hodge, Fargo, N. D 
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A PATRIOTIC DUTY 


1s TO 


SAVE YOUR CATTLE 


PROTECT THEM FROM 


BLACKLEG 








} 

| BY USING 

| BLACKLEGOIDS | 

| 

} double and single vaccinations 
in pill form. 


NO DOSE TO MEASURE. | 
NO LIQUID TO SPILL. 
NO STRING TO ROT. | 


| 
EASY TO USE. EFFICIENT. | 


GERM-FREE 
BLACKLEG VACCINE 


| (AGGRESSIN) 
| FOR BLACKLEG PREVENTION. 


ANTI-BLACKLEG SERUM 


for the preventive and curative 
treatment of blackleg. 


| ACCURATE. 








| Order through your Veterinarian or 
Druggist. 
Write for Free Booklets on Blackleg. 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


|PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 




















Quit the 
draining ex- 
Ppenseandcure 
fase and idle horse. 
n't hold aes take all risk to 
permanent!y cure mule, work horse or 
$10,000 trotterof Ringbone, Thoropin 
—SPAVINor Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, 
Hoof or Tendon disease. 

Our FREE Save-The-Horse BOOK 
tells the story. This remarkable, ser- 
viceable book, which every horse owner 
will value, sample of signed Guarantee 

with other substantial references an 

evidence are all sent FREE. They 
prove what Save-The-Horse has done 
for over 2 50,000 satished users. Save- 
’ Na Lads hi IT he-Horse is no cure-all but for diseases 
causing lameness you can depend upon it. Horse works, 
earning while being cured, Write at once. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 399 State St., Binghamton, N. ¥. 
Druggists Everywhei. ‘se!l Save- The-Horse with 
CONTRACT, or we send by Parcel Post or Express paid. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 


Does not blister or remove the 
hairand horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.50a bottle, delivered. Describe pay! case 
for special instructions and Book 5 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic tiniment for mankind, re- 
trains, Painful, otted, Swollen Veins. Concen- 

only @ few drops requ ired atan @ppilication. . Price 
£1.25 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 


W.F.YOUNG, P.D.F., ggTempie St. Springfield, Mass. 


Lump Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sok) for $2.50 a bo atthe under a peel tive 
gus uran tee since 

faiis Write toda y gor 
fuemina’ S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
It is FREE 























ook of 197 pages and 67 illustra . 


Tread BROS... Chemrsts, 221 Union Stock Yards, Cotcage 


OSAGE HEDGE POSTS 


ut from the strongest wood Known—never rot 
r fy carloads on band. Write for prices today. 


D. L. WAY, Elk Creek, Neb. 


) 
riease 


mention this paper when writing. 











‘Veterinary 


BLIND STAGGERS 














IN HORSES. 














\ Missou orrespondent writes 
\ number of horses are dying around 
e, 1use of de 1 ing either corn 
odds or worm) orn The orn down 
here h 1 lot of we st ] oO t this 
ear, aml if a horse gets a little of it, it 
as tho it had a severe case of colic. 
Ler isio ] € S ellecte DY ising 
jections and with the various 
ee remec take much of 
wormy cor ‘ Most of the 
horse aie hours There is 
more or less b t, and in some 1ses they 
have used a trocar, ‘but without very 
! success. H¢ we combat this 
disease? W t medicine will counteract 

€ poise é rm dust?” 

Our correspondent de ribes the typical 
blind staggers, cor talk disease or forage 
I oning t <« 1uess losses among 
horses, and occasionally among cattle. 
The preve VE < ) , is to avoid the 
feed which e« 1ins ie poiso T ex- 

’ e of e poison ‘thas } k a 

r ter dispute It now sé o be 
I ty well proved, howev t t s the 
Y It of the Vv < 1 bacteria by 
ie name of bacillus botulinus. This ba- 

cillus is often associated with molds, but 
not necessarily so. It has occasionally 
been found I nfected meat, and has 
bee kno oO death in It 
eems tl s1 icillus linus 
w h caus the ¢« ty directly, but 
the poison which it produced as a 


by-product 
Treating 
satisfactory 


effected if 





is rather un- 
S occas) onally 
s taken in hand early 














Many veterin: have had good results 
with subcutaneous injections of such sub- 
stances as arecoline Since the bacterio- 
logical cause of the disease has been dis- 
covered, it has en recognized that the 





the use of 


trouble may be prevented by 


the proper serum. Our correspondent 
might apply, thru his local veterinarian, 
to see if he can get such serum. He also 


1e veterinary department 
of Kentucky, at Lexing- 
him informa- 
tion as to where such serum may be se- 

red The U Ken 
probably done the ientific 
on forage poisoning of any station 
world. 


might write to t 
of the University 
4 they can 


ton, to ser Live 






ky has 
work 
in the 


niversity of 





most s 





WHITE SCOURS 


An Iowa 


IN CALVES. 


correspondent writes: 


‘My calves die with a white, yvellowish 
diarrhea, when they are only a day or 
two old. What is the cause of the trouble 


do for it?” 


White scours is one of the most dreaded 


and what can I 


























of calf diseases. It comes on during the 
first few days after birth, and is eg 
liv f. l It seems to be somewhat 
i ire to the i lisease Or 
of cause S¢ s to } l n 
, ne s « ? q é 
T 1 the nave Some- 
n ns to be infected when 
narians have tl tt 
< e germ which causes 
con also cause white 
scours. 
Some veterinarians seem 
very fair success with va a 
wh te scours ly ler oO} linary farm con- 
ditions, there nothing much practical 
to do for the fected ilf To prevent 
the trouble, the calving stall should be 
thoroly cleaned out and <« nfected. As 
the cow starts to calv 
quarters with a coal a 
ter the calf is dropped, appl ! 
of the navel cord and the skir around 
a little of a mixti of one-half dram of 
line, one-half dram of jodiode of potas- 
sium, and one quart of water 
oO correspondent might try dosing his 
affected calve three times daily tha 
( spoonful of a xtu of one oun of 
t vonate <« sod one-ha e of 
subnitrate f sn 1 and o irter 
ounces of Ss lol I Ss rT h 5 dise ise, 
however, is generally at tory. 
SCOURS IN PIGS. 
A South Dakota sub er writes 
Please suggest he I may cure diar 
rhea ny pigs, W oO y to 
| ee weeks Old A x s \ 
4 ‘ Ss l eS V 
good hea pigs se t 
) ; x wx ( = ed 
Ss gz is é e either to ’ 
eed « > zg < W s 
« a we wo e 
1 x t 
w r \ 
€ wit 4 sl t N« 
t be dor s Kk < Sco 
R é st me ev ‘ ) 
have the sows farrow sun- s 
have bec noroly s ectec pre 
vio Ss 0 fa y\ & 
rhe st ] 1 step in the se 0 
ling pigs over week old is to make 
< t: t the sow s ge x a good 

















corn, oats, milk and slop sounds splendid. 
Are all these feeds of good quality, how- 
ever? It must be remembered also that 
it is easy to feed sows too heavily during 
the first week or ten days after farrow- 
ng, with the result that the udders be- 








come inflamed, changing the milk in 
quality so that the pigs get to scouring. 
It is always wise to feed rat lightly 
the first week or so after far g, or 
until the pigs begin to demand all the 
i lk 
e first step in medical treatment is to 
give a phys Six tablespoonfuls of cas- 
tor ¢ for a 300-} nd brood sow should 
nswe purpose. F \ his up the 
next « vith medicir w) s a tend- 
ency to tighten the estive s n. Two 
easpoonfuls of tinct 2 ‘ und ten 
I annic acid, mixed with some 
! and given twice daily to the 
sows that have been scouring has given 
good results in some cases. Some veteri- 


narians advise giving the tincture of 
directly to the pigs, putting three 
drops on the back part of the 
little pig, with a metal 
direct treatment for 
raw egg and 


itrate of bis- 


or im 
or four 
tongue of the 
f Another 
the li > is to give a 
five to ten grains of subn 
muth daily. 


syringe 











Crop Acreage 


An area of 367,738,000 acres, or 605,840 





square miles, is under cultivation in the 


United States, as shown by a tement 


issued recent ly bj the United States De- 
partment of Agri re. In the last ten 
years more than 56,000,000 acres have 
bee added to the aggregate under culti- 
vation. More than one-fifth of the total 
land area of the continental United States 
is now under cultivation. It is more than 
two and one-half times the size of the 








state of Texas, and about ten times the 
land area of the entire New England 
states. There are 6,707,000 farms in the 
country, an increase of 700,000 the last 
ten years. 

Texas has the largest aggregate crop 
acreage, with 25,328,000 acres, or a little 
more than one-sixth of its total alnd area. 
It has also the largest number of farms, 


the 


with an average of 56.28 acres 10 
farm. 

Kansas is second in the acreage 
vated, with 22,588,000 acres, an increas 
acres in the last ten years, 
and almost one-half of her entire 
acreage in wheat, having more wheat 
than any other state in the country, North 
Dakota being second as a wheat state. 
It has 180,000 farms, or an average of 124 
acres to the farm 

Illinois has 21,727,000 acres under culti- 
about three-sevenths of her 
land area, an increase of 1,454,000 acres in 

ie last ten years. It has 245,000 farms, an 
average of 88 acres to the farm. 

lowa holds fourth place as al 
ural state n size of cultivation 





f 2.688.000 
of 2,6 UI 


has 






vation, or 


agricul- 
, with 
239.000 











1,613,000 acres, an increase of 1, 
acres in ten years It has 215,00 farms, 
in average of 100 acres per farm, and has 
one-seventh of its area cultivated 

The aggregate crop acrea which in- 

ide those of corn, wheat, barley, oats, 
I buckwheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
toba cox flax, rice, hay, cotton, peanuts, 
kafir, beans, broom corn, hops and cran- 


berries, and the number of farms by 





1918. 1999, F 


arms, 
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Give a Hog 
His Choice 


—and he’ll select the c! 
living conditions, thriv ay 
and make more money { 


Concrete hog houses, f 
floors and wallows ar 
and quickly built, 
cleaned, prevent food 
and cost less to c 
than you may think. 


Write our nearest office for 
our book, “Concrete on the 
Farm,” describing the f 
ATLAS Portland Cement for 
all concrete farm constru 


The Atlas Portland 


Cement Company 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
Savannah Chicago Dayton 
Minneapolis DesMoines St.Louis 














American 


GALVANIZED 


Steel 


FENCE 
| ORS FS 


ERE is the improved 
Steel Fence Post you 
have been waiting for. 
Bigger, better, stronger. 
Thicker material. Drives 

















easily in any soil. nchorssole 
idly. Alabor saver. Heavily 
galvanized inside and out after 
forming. A post that will sets 
tle your fence-post wes ot - for 

ler’s 


good. See it at you 
and you will be enthusiastic 


Send forspecial book. Dealers 

everywhere. 

American Steel & Wire 
Chicago Company 


New York 








33% Heavier--100% Stronger 


SALE CATALOGS 


Sixteen years’ experience in 
line. Get our prices before you 
order. Wemake catalogs for ai! breeds 
cattle, hogs and horses. 


FRED HAHNE PRINTING COMPANY 
Webster City, lowa 
























Tag your stock—best and cheapest me 


identification for Hogs, Sheep and Catt'c 
lame, address and number stamped on tc 

Catalog mailed free on request. 

fF. S. Burch & Co., 155 W. Mores St. Chic 





British Columbia Lumber 
can be laid down in Iowa at reaso! shee 
I can tell you Low. 


WM. SMITH, 2426 Spruce St., Vancouver, BE 


Please 





x £ 


mention this paper wi 






















YO 








